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NOTICE T0 ADVERTISERS. 
————_@—_ 

With the “Spxcraror ” of Saturday, December Sth, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ocesege es 

HERE is something going on in France in connection with 

the Turkish subject which is worth our readers’ attention, 
for it may produce large consequences. The first and last object 
of the higher politicians is to maintain the Russian alliance, 
but they are slowly awakening to the fact that it involves 
heavy burdens on their policy. They do not like at all the 
Russian plan of at once protecting and weakening Turkey so 
that the whole Empire may ultimately become a dependency, 
like Bokhara, of St. Petersburg. That policy deprives 
France of her share in the great partition. They like still 
less the Russian idea of letting Turkey go bankrupt, for that 
would irritate, perhaps ruin, many of their own bankers, and 
scores of thousands of stockholders with votes. And they 
like least of all the Russian reluctance to raise the Egyptian 
question. They begin, therefore, to ask what they are to get 
by the alliance, and M. Hanotaux is reported to be “ dis- 
tracted” by the remonstrances addressed to him, some of 
which, it should in fairness be added, are dictated by 
humanitarian feeling. Under these circumstances it is quite 
natural that the French Foreign Office should swerve slightly 
towards England, jast as a gentle hint to St. Petersburg that 
other allies are possible, and that really French interests 
must not be quite so openly disregarded. If M. Nelidoff 
should become the Ozar’s Foreign Minister, this disposition 
may become stronger, and offers may be made to Lord 
Salisbury which will require at least very earnest attention. 
We got along very well with Napoleon III. 








The French Government is very anxious, it is believed, 
that Tarkey should not be allowed to declare herself bank- 
tupt, the greater portion of the Ottoman Debt, which now 
amounts to £120,000,000, being held in France, and in powerful 
financial hands. Although, therefore, the proposal to raise a 
Turkish loan of £12,000,000, the Sultan in return granting 
large rights of control to the representatives of the six 
Powers, has been vetoed by Russia, the creditors of the 
Porte are seeking for an alternative scheme. Their idea 
is that if the Sultan will grant certain illusory reforms, the 
small investors of Europe will subscribe, say, six millions, 
with which the most pressing creditors may be paid off, and 
the troops round Yildiz Kiosk prevented from the mutiny 
which of all the dangers thickening round him Abd-ul-Hamid 
most dreads. Russia will not, it is imagined, veto this loan, 





especially as without it an explosion in Constantinople can 
hardly be averted for more than a few months, It is the 
desire for this loan which is at the bottom of all the 
“reforms” which the Saltan promises, and which M. 
Hanotaux pretends have already been carried out in conse- 
quence of M. Cambon’s representations. Of course, no reforms 
will be actually carried out, and it is possible that the new idea 
will fail, but it may be doubted whether the explosion will be 
caused just yet by an avowed bankruptcy. An Asiatic State 
is seldom entirely ruined by want of cash. The Sultan can 
still pledge the remaining Customs-duties, and then break 
faith, he can raise a forced loan from the Mosques on the 
security of their Wakf lands, or he can sell islands to different 
Powers in want of naval stations. The prospect of getting 
next year’s revenue, too, 1s reported to be a little better owing 
to the rise in the prices of agricultural produce; and the 
farmers of the internal revenues will, in fear of losing their 
contracts, bear one more squeeze. The Sultan, however, may 
now count among his personal enemies the great financial 
houses of Paris and Berlin, who see that the best security 
they can offer to Turkish creditors is his dethronement. 


General Billot, the French Minister of War, is evidently 
not satisfied with the condition of his Army. He has taken 
the very unusual step of receiving a “syndicate” of military 
editors, to whom on Monday he made a speech which would 
certainly not have been made except for ‘the gravest reasons. 
The General stated, in words which we have quoted textually 
elsewhere, that owing to certain exemptions one-half the 
Army now served only for one year, that this was too short a 
term for any soldiers, and that it was especially too short a 
term for young Frenchmen, who were all thoughtless, and who 
had been taught by the Revolution to consider liberty a dogma. 
Moreover, he said the twenty Generals in command of Army 
Corps looked on themselves as “satraps,” and it was indispens- 
able to appoint Inspectors-General who might command three 
or four of these “satrapies,” and who would be the active 
Generals in the field. He had taken up the burden of office 
most unwillingly, and was now working sixteen hours a day 
to carry out these reforms, which, however, require the con- 
sent of the Assembly. Yes, and of the Army too; and unless 
we are mistaken it is to the Army rather than the nation that 
this speech is addressed and circulated through all the pro- 
fessional organs. Had General Billot feared opposition 
among the Senators or Deputies he would have made his 
speech to them. It is to the opinion of the Army, not of the 
Legislature, that he has appealed in a style which, we need 
not tell our readers, will be considered on the Continent most 
unusual, 


The French have an odd way of seeking alliances. M. 
Trarieux, for example, ex-Minister of Justice and sober 
politician, advises his countrymen to receive all British 
advances with favour, because an alliance with Great Britain 
and Russia would bring considerable advantages to the Re- 
public. There are, too, he contends, few obstacles in the way, 
for France and England respect each other, are aware of each 
other’s “civilising mission,” and have only to find a “loyal 
solution” for a few difficulties, such as Egypt and “the 
Soudan,” to be fast friends. Is not that a little like asking a 
man for his friendship and possession of the hall of his house. 
It never seems to occur to a Frenchman that anybody but 
himself can have susceptibilities, or a policy to which he is 
devoted, or obligations which he cannot shake off. We welcome 
every sign of cordiality in France, which, as our nearest 
neighbour, is the Power in whose friendship we are most 
interested; but a bright diplomatist, if arranging such an 
alliance for France, would, we think, commence by suggesting 
that the Egyptian question could remain untouched and 
undiscussed, say, for fifteen years, or “for so long as neither 
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nation denounced the alliance.” Meanwhile the question of com- 
pensation to France could be quietly considered and settled. 


Mr. Asquith on Tuesday addressed a large gathering of the 
local Liberal Association of Leicester in the Leicester 
Temperance Hall. He thought that though the level of 
average comfort had risen very sensibly in the last twenty 
years, the Liberal party had been too inclined to indulge in 
* an optimism of averages,” and to forget how many perfectly 
remediable intervals of distress these averages include. The 
late Liberal Government had done all it could, so far as 
administration goes, to improve the condition of the labouring 
classes, especially of the factory operatives. He would not 
deny,—“ it would be folly and Pharisaism to deny,—to their 
Tory opponents” a fair “ share of the spirit of humanity and 
of honest desire to improve the condition of their fellow- 
men;” but nevertheless their opponents are too much 
hampered by the traditional views of those to whom they 
owe their majority. Of course he twitted the Conserva- 
tives with their flirtation with fair-trade, and then turned to 
that one great blessing left to console the Gladstonians in 
their adversity, the Education difficulties, and insisted that if 
the denominational schools are to have more grants, they 
should also have more local control. Why? It is not the 
local control, even under School Boards, that secures efficient 
teaching, but the inspectors of the Central Department. 


Sir Edward Clarke, who spoke at Accrington on Tuesday 
night, treated Mr. George Russell’s desire to regard the 
Armenian question as a question of party, and to prove it to 
be the duty of the Liberals to compel a more effective inter- 
ference on behalf of the Armenians, as showing an inspiration 
derived from Hawarden, which he denounced as one of most 
dangerous origin, declaring that Mr. Gladstone had left 
no distinctive mark on our foreign policy of which the 
nation could be proud. We should say that there is 
nothing of which it will be more proud than the part Mr. 
Gladstone took in securing the independence of the Balkan 
States, and in compelling Turkey to hand over Thessaly 
to Greece. Indeed, if England is no longer Turkey’s 
backer against Russia, it is very much Mr. Gladstone’s doing. 
Sir Edward Clarke said, as regarded the Education Bill, 
that “neither in the present nor in a future House of 
Commons would a scheme of rate-aid for voluntary schools 
be introduced by this or any Government with any chance 
of success,” in which we heartily agree with him. And he 
made the very sensible suggestion that, profiting by their 
experience on the Education Bill of last Session, the Govern- 
ment should pass a resolution allowing our Government to 
carry on Bills which have reached a certain stage in their 
progress, from one Session to another. Every time-saving 
expedient that can be reasonably advocated is of the first 
importance to the House of Commons. 


Mr. Johnson-Ferguson, M.P., who is the Liberal repre- 
sentative of the Loughborough division of Leicestershire, 
has incurred the wrath of the Liberal Association of the 
Loughborough division, by making a speech at a Lough- 
borough licensed victuallers’ dinner in which he treated 
the total abstainers in a somewhat jocular fashion, and 
assured the licensed victuallers that so long as there was 
no excess in drinking, he did not think the Liberal party in 
general were prepared to interfere with really moderate 
drinkers, and that he did not see that they would have 
any quarrel with licensed victuallers who did not en- 
courage excess. The Liberal Association of Loughborough 
regarded this speech as certain to offend a substantial 
portion of the Liberals of that constituency, and therefore 
made it a ground of offence against Mr. Johnson-Ferguson, 
who on Tuesday night addressed a meeting of his constituents 
at Sheepshed, declaring that he had made this speech in the 
hope of convincing the licensed victuallers of his constituency 
that their prejudice against the Liberal party was ground- 
less, and that the Liberals had no disposition to treat 
licensed victuallers as their necessary foes. He was extremely 
well received, and declared that he had no intention at all of 
resigning his seat, or bringing on a by-election. - On the con- 
trary, he only used the right of speaking quite freely bis 
own mind, which was—that he desires to restrain the abuses 
of alcoholic drinking, but not to interfere with the individual 
responsibility of those electors who approve its moderate use. 
Therefore, though he conld not remain a member of a Liberal 





Association which desires to interfere so greatly with hig. 
liberty of speech, he has no reason at all for severing hig 
connection with his constituents or for looking out for a con. 
stituency elsewhere. Mr. Johnson-Ferguson will probably be 
all the more popular in his constituency for his independence 

and may gain at least as many even of Liberal votes ag ed 
loses, by this breach with his would-be masters, 


Dr. Temple was unanimously elected by the Deanand Chapter 
of Canterbury on Wednesday the Archbishop of that diocese, 
He is now, therefore, the Archbishop-Elect, and no longer 
the Archbishop Designate. What would have happened if 
a majority of the Chapter had voted for any other candidate in 
spite of the Queen’s congé d’élire in Dr. Temple’s favour, we 
have no means of knowing, but it is pretty certain that in a 
Church where the clergy share so strongly the feelings of the 
laity, some expedient would have been found for overcoming 
the difficulty and declaring such an election nulland void. It 
does seem, however, a little unnecessary to go through 
so formal a process of registering votes when no persoal: 
choice is exercised, or even intended to be exercised, by 
the nominal electors. Dr. Temple will not be enthroned 
till somewhere about January 5th. Indeed the confirmation 
of Dr. Temple’s election must first intervene. It must be 
admitted that there is a very large proportion of form toa 
very small proportion of matter, in all our episcopal and 
archiepiscopal appointments. 


A statement, apparently official, was circulated on Friday 
through Reuter’s Agency that the rumour so widely believed 
of an advance on Khartoum next year is, at all events, prema- 
ture. Sir H. Kitchener may advance from Dongola to a bend 
in the Nile which it is advisable to command, but “there is no 
thought of advancing to Khartoum.” That is precisely the 
statement by which a General who intended to make a sudden 
dash upon a dangerous foe would remedy an indiscreet and 
premature disclosure of his plans, and is quite inconsistent 
with Lord Salisbury’s own avowal that Dongola was occu- 
pied as a station on the road to Khartoum; but it is possible 
that something has arrested the forward project, perhaps a 
resolution to wait till the Italians have made up their minds 
about Kassala and Massowah, perhaps a desire not to impede 
the growing tendency of the French to come to an understand- 
ing. Khartoum does not matter to France, but to see the 
English in successful movement, whether on the Nile or the 
Niger, irritates French politicians. They want to succeed 
too, and in their own “ Soudan ”—which is not our Soundan— 
and in Madagascar they are perplexed and worried. The 
Madagascar outlook in particular is very threatening, the 
Queen under her mask of submission raging like a tigress. 


At the annual general meeting of the Cobden Club held at 
the National Liberal Club on Tuesday, Lord Farrer, after 
criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for commercial 
federation and declaring that they had fallen flat, went on to 
praise Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speech at Birmingham. Mr. 
Chamberlain was one of the most teachable of men, and was 
taught by events. After quoting the Colonial Secretary’s 
remarks as to our policy of developing new countries and 
holding them as trustees for the commerce of the world, a 
policy which had made our Colonies the only profitable 
Colonies in the world, Lord Farrer declared that the Cobden 
Club could not have made “a better pronouncement of 
principles.” To Mr, Chamberlain’s statement showing that 
the increase of German exports into our Colonies was in no 
sense developing by leaps and bounds, Lord Farrer added 
the fact that the imports into Germany from our Colonies 
amount to seven and a half millions sterling, ‘ which showed 
how dangerous it might be to our Colonies to put an end to 
the treaties with Germany which had been so much complained 
of,” 


On Tuesday the County Council continued the debate on 
the Works Committee. Lord Onslow in a moderate speech 
proposed that a special committee should inquire into the 
management and financial position of the Works Department 
and as to its future prospects,—ie., “lay bare the whole 
history and all the facts of this gigantic cffort in the direction 
of Socialistic municipalisation.” Mr. Costelloe moved an 
amendment requiring the Committee to compare the 


cost. and quality of the work done by the Department 
with the work of the contractors. 


This was, however, 
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rejected, but another amendment, making the quality 


of the work done by the Department and the contractors 
respectively part of the inquiry, was accepted. The 
Committee, which izclades Dr. Longstaff, Mr. Dickinsor, 
Sir Godfrey Lusbington, and Sir Arthur Arnold, is to get to 
work at once. Mr. Barns in the course of the debate made a 
very violent speech, and charged a member of the Council, 
Mr, Emden, with having advised the Council to use artificial 
stone instead of natural stone for certain work, “for the good 
and sufficient reason that up to March, 1896, he held one 
hundred and forty-five shares in an artificial stone paving 
company.” Mr. Burns went on to use somewhat wild language 
as to Mr. Emden having “ pursued the Works Committee with 
venom over the York Road sewer,” and with having helped 
the Globe to make its charges against the Works Department. 
We know nothing as to these charges, but feel that on public 
grounds Mr. Burns should be forced to make good his 
charges, if he can. 


The Lord Chancellor was entertained at dinner on 
Wednesday by the members of the St. Stephen’s Club. 
His speech in reply deserves notice for his reference to a 
point which has lately been too much overlooked. He could 
not, he said, admit that Home-rule could be considered dead 
as long as the Irish representation at Westminster remained 
as large as at present. We entirely agree with Lord 
Halsbury, and heartily congratulate him on his wisdom and 
statesmanship in bringing this matter to the front. As long 
as we allow Ireland, and especially the South of Ireland, to 
he so grossly over-represented as it is at present, so long the 
Union is in danger. Who would deny that a trading 
company was in danger if it allowed the members of a 
particular group of shareholders, and that group one known 
to be anxious to see the company go into liquidation, to 
possess double the voting power of other members of the 
company? Yet in effect this is what we allow when Ireland is 
given some twenty more Members than she has a right to 
have. If the Unionists allow another General Election 
to take place on the present unfair and undemocratic basis they 
will be committing a capital error. 

Lord Rosebery on Thursday made at Edinburgh one of 
ihe wittiest and most amusing speeches of his life. It did 
10t instruct anybody much, but it sent everybody away 
Jelighted. It was a concrete of happy stories about orators, 
ranging from praise of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful speech of 
1885, which secured a vote of credit for eleven millions 
without a single speech being made in reply, to Mr. Cobden’s 
magnificent silent speech. He had intended to follow Mr. 
Bright im a Free-trade debate, but when his friend had 
finished he rose, and simply saying, “I do not deal in 
perorations,” sat down, having produced an effect greater 
than would have come from any speech. We cannot affect 
even to condense such a monologue by a man of the world, 
who is also a man of letters, and whose memory is full, for we 
should only spoil the speech, but we must quote one of its 
happy turns. Mr. Paull, who delivered the lecture of the 
evening—a really good one—attributed to Mr. Gladstone the 
saying that a speech which reads well “must be a very bad 
speech.” “No,” said Lord Rosebery, “Fox said that, and 
indirectly I can prove it. Mr. Fox said not ‘very’ but a word 
beginning with ‘d,’ and I am sure you will agree with me 
that that puts Mr. Gladstone’s having said it out of the 
category of human possibilities.” Lord Rosebery’s serious 
point was that speeches in Parliament should be intended to 
persuade rather than to delight,—a rule which, if it were 
obeyed, would render Parliamentary deliverances much 

shorter. 


We sincerely regret to record the death of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, who died at the age of seventy-three at his own 
house at Lymington on Thursday afternoon after a short 
ilIness. He was one of the most popular poets of the day 
daring his earlier period,—the period of “The Angel in the 
House” and “ Faithful for Ever ; ” and one of the least popular 
during his later and more mystical period, the period of “The 
Unknown Eros.” To our mind the poems which obtained the 
least popularity deserved most, though they were more 
mystical than Mr. Patmore might have made them, if he had 
not rather enjoyed the reputation of beinga mystic. He was, 


wanting in force and dignity, rather too amiably lively, and, 
so to say, tripping. We see it said that Mr. Patmore had 
little or no interest in what did not immediately concern him- 
self. But surely the fierce attack on Lord Beaconsfield and 
his policy of “ dishing the Whigs,”—one of the most effective of 
Mr. Patmore’s diatribes,—showed no indication of that extreme 
subjectiveness of which he is accused. If he had been made 
the Poet Laureate instead of Mr. Alfred Austin, we should at 
least have had more of a poet, if less of a politician. 


The grand grievance of travellers in Italy, the incessant 
thefts upon the railways, will not, it appears, be remedied 
just yet. It has now risen to such a height that all luggage 
is searched in transit, all valuables extracted, and the boxes 
then reclosed, the officials, when complaints are made, of 
course promising the strictest inquiry but doing nothing. 
The Government, according to the Times’ correspondent, 
quite acknowledges the evil, but considers that the entire 
responsibility attaches to the railways, whose “ service,” the 
Ministry plead, is ill-paid and badly organised. That is 
probably true, but civilised Governments usually hold it part 
of their duty to punish theft, especially when committed by 
officials, and the Italian refusal almost puts the State outside 
the civilised category. For this winter intending tourists to 
the South will do well to avoid Italy, or to take with them 
nothing of value except bills of exchange, which they can 
hide upon their persons, as they would in Morocco or Central 
Asia. The Italian authorities may not be able to put down 
brigandage in Sicily, though even that confession is disgrace- 
ful to them, but they can surely send a few guards and 
porters to Pantellaria. 


The ordinary Englishman reads of Armenian massacres, 
Matabele battles, and French and German attacks on England 
with comparative indifference. When, however, he learns 
that the reputation of the oyster is being undermined, and 
that it is doubtful whether destruction does not lurk in the 
shell, he feels at once that something must be done, and done 
quickly. Here at last is a cause which does not divide the 
nation,—a cause on which all parties can agree. The medical 
officer of the Local Government Board has issued a report 
which shows clearly that oysters can be and are rendered 
dangerous to health by being grown or stored in water con- 
taminated by sewage, and that they may be the means of 
giving those who eat them cholera, typhoid or enteric fever. 
Apparently most of our home oyster-beds are comparatively 
safe, but those at Southend, Cleethorpes, and Medina, in the 
Isle of Wight, are classed by the medical officer as suspects, as 
also are others, though] less confidently. The great beds in 
Essex and Kent are described as practically free from the 
risks of pollution. 


That is a curious story about the will of Sir John Soane, 
architect-antiquary, who in 1836 left his house and his collec- 
tions in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the nation for a museum, The 
will contained a clause that certain receptacles were to be 
opened at certain dates, and in 1866 the first of these dates 
arrived. A cupboard, or rather box, was opened, but nothing 
was found in it except a quantity of old letters, accounts, and 
stationery of no value to anyone. In 1886 a similar ceremony 
was gone through with the same result; and in 1896, a few 
days ago, a third receptacle was opened, but nothing was 
discovered which could account for the testator’s careful 
arrangements. It is suggested that Sir John Soane was 
playing a practical joke; but apart from the fact that jokers 
of that sort enjoy nothing so much as the sight of their 
victims’ distress, where in this case is the joke hidden? Who 
even among the malicious idiots who indulge in practical 
joking will laugh? It is much more probable that the recep- 
tacles have been qaietly rifled; but then what was hidden in 
them? A will cancelling the bequest to the nation is the most 
probable guess, or an autobiographical memoir; but neither 
could have been hidden in three boxes, to be opened at three 
different times. The only object we can even think of is 
that Sir John wished the interest on certain bonds to accumu- 
late, and took this odd but direct method of insuring that the 
interest should not be spent. If so, his purpose has been 
frustrated. Have the receptacles, by the way, been searched 
for secret drawers ? 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— ee 
GENERAL BILLOT’S CONFESSION. 


: ae vast armies of the Continent, which seem on land 
so irresistible, have all, like our own small Army, 
their points of weakness, differing in each State, but still 
well known to those who pass their lives in studying their 
qualities. The German Army is, as a fighting machine, 
probably the most perfect of all, but, as Count von 
Moltke said, it has never been tested by retreat; it rests 
on universal conscription, which sweeps the unwilling as 
well as the willing into the military net, and it is of 
necessity commanded by the Emperor, who must take 
part in the campaign, and who may or may not be com- 
petent to choose rapidly among the best plans, or to 
select the Generals most competent in actual warfare. It 
is difficult even to imagine the total defeat of the wonderful 
machine, worked up as it has been for thirty years, but 
its real trial would come when it had to conquer in 
another and greater Zorndorf another Russian Army equal 
in numbers to itself, and resolved to perish on the field. 
The Russian Army, matchless in numbers and perfect in 
obedience and courage, is composed of underfed men, 
who, either from that cause or some special physical 
liability, perish when in movement in astounding numbers, 
and once outside Russia have a positive habit of dying. 
Army after army of Russians has withered away in the 
Caucasus and the Balkans, and there is no proof that the 
cause of the evil, be it economy of supplies or corruption 
in their distribution, or a certain want of cheeriness 
which is deep in the Slav character, has as yet been 
removed. The Russian Army, irresistible in defence of 
Russia, is not, as the last war with Turkey proved, equally 
formidable in offensive operations. The Austrian Army, 
though splendidly organised, and with perhaps the finest 
cavalry in the world, thinks in too many languages, has too 
many kinds of patriotism, and is governed too exclusively 
by a caste which has often failed in developing enthusiasm in 
the soldiers it educates and commands. The Italian Army 
is new and untried, it has not the confidence which comes 
from a history of victory, and its history in Abyssinia 
seems to show that while it will face anything, its leaders 
are unaccustomed to separate responsibility, and depend 
on the Commander-in-Chief, who may or may not be equal 
as a strategist to his position. Finally, the French Army, 
with its new and complete organisation, its hundreds of 
thousands of brave men, and its ardent Generals, is still 
embarrassed by certain sources of weakness. The supply 
departments are still, it is believed, infested with jobbery 
in the management of the great contracts, the huge mass 
of officers still includes many who are inefficient, and the 
Minister of War, General Billot, has recently made a 
speech to a syndicate of military journals which reveals 
with amazing frankness some other mischiefs. Very short 
service does not quite suit the genius of the French 
people, who, quick to learn and eager in combat, are not 
equally ready to perceive the necessity of machine-like 
discipline. It takes them time to learn perfectly to obey, 
or, as General Billot puts it, we must remember “ the 
fact that the temperament of the German nation is more 
naturally inclined to those ideas of discipline and obedience 
which are not possessed by our young Frenchmen, so in- 
telligent, so brilliant, but, let us confess it—so giddy and 
thoughtless. And, whilst we must ever bless the French 
Revolution, which has so thoroughly made us men and 
citizens, I cannot help remarking that, from a military 
standpoint, the Revolution has made the task of the 
instructors of the Army a very heavy one—the task of 
subjecting to the yoke of discipline men for whom the 
idea of liberty has become a dogma.” In the hour of 
victory that temperament matters nothing, or is even an ad- 
vantage, but in the hour of defeat it tends to produce dis- 
trust of officers, and therefore to reduce soldiery into a 
crowd. Short service will not eradicate this temper, and 
in spite of their theoretical love of equality, the social 
system of France, which is not based on equality at all, 
but on a hierarchy of grades divided sharply both by the 
possession of means and by tradition, works so powerfully 
that, says the General, “I am not exaggerating when I 
state that, owing to dispensations, 50 per cent. of the 
contingent only serve with the colours for one year.” 


Moreover, this temperament extends to the highest 











officers. There is not only no Emperor or King in France 
whose orders must be obeyed by every one, but there jg. 
no Commander-in-Chief except the Minister of War, who. 
must remain at the centre to “organise victory.” There 
are not even Commanders-in-Chief of Districts or Ip. 
spectors-General, and the result is that the Generals of 
Division become “satraps” instead of agents of the 
central authority. ‘A most important measure, the 
framing of which just now engrosses all my energies” 
continues General Billot, “is the organisation of the 
higher command, I venture to hope that it will soon be 
voted, and thus crown the edifice I have been endeavouring: 
to build up during the twenty-six years I have been jn, 
Parliament. The Commanders of the twenty Army Corps: 
must not be satraps of another kind, subject to no rule 
but their own good will and pleasure; and on the other 
hand, the Minister of War, who is the supreme chief of 
the Army, cannot practically give the requisite impulse to. 
twenty Generals, and, at the same time, personally con- 
trol the execution of his orders. It is indispensable that 
there should be an intermediary authority—that of the 
Army Inspectors—that is to say, Generals having under 
their command two or three Army Corps, which thep 
would have to command practically in time of war.” To 
any one at all familiar with the history of France those 
are most ominous words. They show that the old diffi. 
culty, the excessive jealousy between the higher officers. 
which has repeatedly caused disaster, still exists, as it 
existed under the Bourbons, who tried to prevent it by 
appointing Princes to the great commands, and even under 
Napoleon, who was constantly irritated by the conflicts 
among his Marshals, and between his Marshals and his. 
Kings. It is even said that on one occasion at least, 
in Spain a Marshal failed to advance, because if he 
had advanced he would have enabled a rival to cover 
himself with glory. That is a most dangerous spirit, yet 
the Republican chiefs will not consent to appoint a Com- 
mander-in-Chief lest he should turn politician and dismiss 
them, and the Assembly will look with much jealousy even 
on General Billot’s more modest proposal, though it still 
leaves the general command in the hands of a Minister 
seated within their walls, and liable to dismissal by their fiat 
The seven Inspectors-General will have armies under them 
and not divisions, and an army in one man’s hand always 
strikes a Republican as a possible foe. Nor do we precisely 
see why the Inspectors-General should not be jealous of 
one another, or why a “satrapy”’ of a hundred thousand 
men is less dangerous to the efficiency of an army than 
one of thirty thousand. What seems to be wanted is 
officers who do not desire to be “satraps ” but to do their 
duty, and such men, if we understand General Billot’s 
admitted anxiety, are hard to find. Till they are found, 
however, the magnificent Army of France which has cost 
such millions since 1870 must remain, unless, indeed, it 
falls into the hands of an admitted master of war, a most 
imperfect machine. 


We have no deduction to draw from General Billot’s 
speech, or from the statements about other armies which 
precede our comments upon it, except this, that it 1s next 
to impossible to predict with any certainty the result of 
any modern war. A campaign may reveal in an army such 
unexpected vigour or such serious hidden weaknesses, 80 
much depends upon the capacity of a General, who is 
usually an unknown quantity ; and an army may be s0 
crippled by dishonesty or blundering in the supply 
departments that the only safe ground even for experts in 
forming an opinion is the result. Half the experts in 
Europe as well as Cardinal Antonelli expected Prussia to 
be beaten at Sadowa. Napoleon might have been beaten 
at Jena but that nearly half the soldiers in the Prussian 
Army were, as Poles, at heart friendly to his cause. He 
was beaten at Waterloo by an army in great measure 
composed of young soldiers who had never seen a shot 
fired. It was the priests, whom he never thought about, 
who led the popular resistance to him in Spain. In the 
next war the armies will be so equal and so well prepared 
that all should depend upon the genius of their leaders, 
and it is perfectly possible, for the thing has happened, 
that the ablest leader may be a man who is out of touch 
with his countrymen, and who therefore cannot call out 
their peculiar strength. General Grant would have ex- 
pended an English Army before the field was won, while 
Suvaroff succeeded almost solely because he knew that 
his Russians as against Turks or Frenchmen were most 
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formidable at close quarters. There is an element of luck, 
too, in all campaigning which the great soldiers say will 
pe found to have increased in the next great war because 
the troops in the field will, from their numbers, cover such 
gnusual surfaces of ground. Divisions have capitulated 
pefore now under illusions, and will again, the cardinal 
truth, that you can get anything out of soldiers so long as 
they are not hopeless, being as true as it ever was. The 
Generals and the Kings feel the uncertainties most keenly, 
and it is their feeling about them which at this moment 
makes Europe one vast cantonment, and yet delays, 

ossibly even prevents, the great war. It is a lurid 


picture to dwell on, and yet there is one side to it in which | 





the good and humane can take some delight. Men cannot | 


be utterly base when millions of private soldiers, with their | 
the other side. 


countries at their feet, consent to years of painful servitude, 
and then to be left with broken bones upon a field of 


battle, because that is the duty which they have promised 


their compatriots to perform. The conscript is not a 
Christian, we fear, very often, but he practises two or three 
of the higher Christian virtues. 





THE FADDISTS AT THEIR ZENITH. 


E mean no disrespect to the faddists when we 
suggest that legislation, and the use of compul- 


sion without which legislation is a farce, is often about the | ! 
as one of the consequences of the crushing defeat, the very 


most fatal method that could be employed for the ends the 


faddists have in view, and that instead of fixing their san- | 


guine hearts on that method of practical action, they would | 1 
| The Home-rulers can hardly pretend to be in the running at 


often have twice the success, and much more than twice 
the popularity, if they kept to the path of exerting per- 
suasive and voluntary influence, and abandoned legisla- 
tive interference as a ruinous method. If, however, they 
were sober-minded enough to take this course they would 
cease to be faddists. The essence of faddism consists in 
holding on with grim determination to the attempt to 
compel people to do, or to refrain from doing, what it 
might be perfectly reasonable to persuade them to do, or 
refrain from doing, so far as that could be managed 
without seizing on the machinery of legislative compulsion. 
Here, for instance, is Mr. Johnson-Ferguson, the Member 


for the Loughborough division of Leicestershire, who has | 


been endeavouring to persuade the licensed victuallers,— | 
not, we imagine, without some success,—that if they | 


would only acquiesce in the endeavours of the friends of | 


temperance to do all in their power to diminish excess 
and promote moderation in the use of alcoholic drinks, 
without insisting on militant methods of propagandism, 
they (the licensed victuallers) need have nothing to fear 
from the great majority of the Liberal party, who 
are not really in favour of abolishing the licensed 
victuallers from the face of the earth. But for taking this 
surely not unreasonable line, Mr. Johnson-Ferguson has 
incurred the wrath of the executive of the Liberal Associa- 
tion of the Loughborough division of Leicestershire, who, 
though they have not the courage to insist on total absti- 
nence, do insist that nothing shall be said by their Member 
which shall alienate the sympathies of the total abstainers ; 
and they condemn Mr. Johnson-Ferguson severely for 
having lost the Liberals the services of these energetic 
workers in the Liberal cause. The truth is that the 
Loughborough Liberal Association are endeavouring to 
hit between wind and water, so as to conciliate the en- 
thusiasts of the teetotal party without defying the 
licensed victuallers; and that is not at all an easy kind 
of strategy to adopt. It implies great prudence, almost 
great craft, in the use of language; and great prudence, 
and still more great craft in the use of language is quite 
certain to involve a conflict with the enthusiasts in any 
crusade, who cannot bear to pick and choose their words 
with care and caution when their hearts are aflame with 
indignation and the desire to denounce all who stand in 
their way. Mr. Johnson-Ferguson committed what they 
regard as the unforgiveable sin by holding out the olive- 
branch to the licensed victuallers at all. Peace with the 
licensed victuallers is really war with the total abstainers, 
and peace with the total abstainers is war with the 
licensed victuallers. Moreover, he must be a born diplo- 


matist who could manage it otherwise, even if that be 
nugee at all to the greatest master of the diplomatic 
craft. 

And, indeed, the situation is a very difficult and critical 
one, There can be no doubt at all that Sir William 

















Harcourt virtually surrendered the last hope not only 
vf a bare victory, but of avoiding a disastrous and 
universal rout, when he accepted the Local Option 
Bill and took it to his heart of hearts. That gave the 
finishing touch to the Liberal disaster, and it is not at all 
surprising that a practical man like Mr. Johnson-Ferguson 
should take the hint and attempt to do what he can 
to re-establish better relations between the moderate 
Liberals and the temperance reformers, and to reassure 
the licensed victuallers in the constituency that it is 
not all Liberals who regard the mere substance alcohol, 
—even as it were the letters (C,H,OH) which repre- 
sent its chemical equivalent,—as the Evil One in- 
earnate. But none the less there is a good deal to be 
said, from the point of view of the Liberal managers, on 
In the present very low condition of the 
Liberal party the faddists, and especially the root-and- 
branch teetotalers, are amongst the only members of that 
party who are not discouraged by their defeat, and who 
will fight-on with absolutely undiminished heroism in 
spite of the great rout. It is quite true, of course, that it 
was the nailing of their colours to the mast which proved 
to be in effect the driving of the last nail in the coffin of 
the Liberal hopes. But partly, perhaps, for that very 
reason, and at all events in spite of that calamitous 
result, the teetotal faddists are about the most efficient of 
the recruits whom the Liberal party can now secure. Indeed, 


wing of the party which brought about the collapse is that 
wing of it which is best disposed to renew the campaign. 


all. The Disestablishment party are quite as much dis- 
heartened. The party of peace at any price are not to be 
found. Only the faddists are as lively and as martial as 
ever. Indeed, they are at the zenith of their power. 
They are already stripping for the fight. And it is 
no wonder at all that the Liberal managers feel the utmost 
dismay when they find their member doing all in his 
power to paralyse these old veterans, the last resource of 
a disheartened and dejected host. They are at once the 
authors of the disaster and the most buoyant of the 
volunteers. 


We should have supposed that under the circumstances 
the best policy of Liberal managers in their present 
dilemma would have been, like the captain of St. Paul’s 
ship when it was obviously doomed to destruction, “to 
cast anchors out of the stern, and wait for the day.” 
They should have taken as little notice as possible of Mr. 
Johnson-Ferguson’s signals of truce to the licensed 
victuallers, and have done all in their power to soothe 
the injured feelings of the total abstainers, without 
needlessly condemning Mr. Johnson-Ferguson’s tactics. 
Their predicament was bad enough, but it would have been 
better, we think, even to lose a few more earnest workers, 
than to commit themselves to any line of policy which the 
present leaders of their party are quite certain not to accept. 
Indeed, temporising is their only feasible policy now, 
They do not know who their leaders are, and have not 
really got any. Sir William Harcourt has never yet put 
on the white sheet for adopting the Local Option Bill, and 
they are not sure that he intends to throw it over. Mr. 
Morley sticks to his Home-rule. Lord Rosebery has left 
them. Mr. Asquith is not at all disposed, apparently, 
either to renew his attacks on the Established Church, 
or to unsay what he has said. Only the withdrawn 
Education Bill remains for them all to attack, and 
attacking a dead measure is like whipping a dead horse, 
—a very melancholy and useless display of energy. For 
the present, the Liberals must be mere Opportunists. 
They must wait for a leader, wait for a cause, wait for 
a new opening. And while they are waiting,—til the 
wreck has been definitely abandoned, and they can 
charter a new vessel,—it would be wise, we imagine, to do 
as little as possible to alienate either the few representatives 
they have, or the few partisans who are still disposed to 
canvass for them, It is an awkward situation no doubt. 
If they dismiss men like Mr. Johnson-Ferguson they will 
divide the party. And if they support such men they 
will lose the most devoted of their followers. The faddists 
alone remain to be depended on, so long as the Libera! 
managers give them anything like reason to believe that they 
will support the sane fads for the future, and yet it is a policy 
of despair to support the faddists when the faddists have 
brought them to ruin. We think that they have done 
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wrong in condemning Mr. Johnson-Ferguson, though it 
is very difficult to blame them for choosing one horn of 
a dilemma either of which would have been fatal. They 
should make the most of their unsolved Education problem. 
Hostile comments.on the difficulties of the Government 
commit’ them to nothing, and if they are wise they will 
not go so faras to make it clear that all compromise on the 
subject is hopeless. They must remember that the party 
of teachers, though it was on the whole on their side last 
year, is not at ail desirous of indefinite delay. The teachers 
want to secure a real advantage out of the Education policy 
of the Government, and will not favour war to the knife 
with the existing Administration unless the existing 
Administration blights all their hopes. The Liberals 
should do their best to support some policy which will at 
once save the voluntary schools and stimulate education, 
and then they will have done the best for their party, both 
by temporising while they wait for a lead, and also by 
subduing the enthusiasm of the faddists, without any 
ostentatious snub to the most loyal of their followers. 





CATHOLIC BISHOPS ON THE 


EDUCATION BILL. 


HE Roman Catholic Bishops have put forth a very 
effective argument to show that even if rate-aid be 
included in the Government measure for voluntary schools 
within the area of any School Board, that ig not a reason 
for claiming as its logical result any provision for what is 
called local control,—that is, representative management. 
For our own part we do not in the least believe that the 
provision of rate-aid will be found in the Government 
Bill even for Board-school areas. We do not think it in the 
least likely that the Government will risk the reopening 
of that great and vehement controversy But as we do 
believe that some elastic power must be included in the 
new Bill to determine which of the voluntary schools is 
to receive the new grant-in-aid, and how much of it it is 
to receive, we hold that the controversy about local con- 
trol which has risen in relation to possible rate-aid will be 
more or less reopened in counection with the question 
as to which schools are to have any benefit from the extra 
grant-in-aid, and how much of it any one of them is to 
have. It seems to us impossible that the Government 
can adopt so wasteful a provision as that all schools, 
whether poor or rich, whether they want it or not, are tc 
have the same extra grant, or even that all are to have 
additional help from the State even though, as happens in 
the case of a great many of them such help 1s really not 
at all needed, and would be absolutely superfluous. 
What is wanted, and what we hope will be given, is an 
extra grant to the schools which need it, because they 
need it, and in proportion to their need of it, and also a 
competent Authority to determine how much of it they 
need, and to secure that whatever is granted shall be laid 
out to good effect in increasing the educational efficiency of 
the schools to which it is applied. 

And if this be so the argument of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops against any interference of the power which con- 
fers the new aid,—whether it were supplied from a rate 
or supplied by State funds,—would be equally relevant 
and equally important. What the Roman Catholic 
Bishops say is this: The members of their Church 
are very poor; the necessity of finding large volun- 
tary contributions to entitle them to extra aid, is very 
oppressive to them ; they have undertaken already a great 
responsibility in providing the buildings, keeping them 
in repair, and finding the means of making good any 
deficiency which may arise from the inadequacy of the 
education given in the school; they greatly need help, and 
they are quite willing to let those who give it ensure that 
it shall be really applied so as to increase the value of the 
secular teaching, and shall not in any sense be expended 
in relieving the original contributors to the building 
fund or diminishing the expenses which will fall on them 
if they do not satisfy the public inspectors ; and they claim 
that this being so, they shall still not have their responsi- 
bility as managers interfered with, by any intrusion of 
elective managers upon them by the ratepayers, even though 
the extra aid should come from the rates. They point 
out that rate-aid is often given even now to industrial, 
reformatory, and denominational Poor-law schools, and 
also to technical schools, and that nevertheless no claim 
1s set up on the part of the ratepayers to any share in the 
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management of such schools. The rate-aid is in these 
cases treated as purchasing for the ratepayers the use of 
the education given in such schools, while the managers 
are made responsible for the refunding of the help sup. 
plied if the educational conditions on which it is given 
are not fully complied with. In proof of this the Catholic 
Bishops quote a clause from the Technical Instruction Act 
in the following express terms :— 

“5 Where the Managers of a School or Institution receive aid 

from the Local Authority in pursuance of this Act, they shall 
render to the Local Authority such accounts relating to the appli- 
cation of the money granted in aid, and those accounts shall be 
verified and audited in such manner as the Local Authority may 
require, and the Managers shall be personally liable to refund to 
the Local Authority any money granted under this Act, and not 
shown to be properly applied for the purposes for which it wag 
granted.” 
And they urge very sensibly that nothing could demonstrate 
better than this clause, that even if theadditional aid granted 
were provided by a rate, the proper mode of treating such 
help would be to make the school managers who receive it 
liable to refund it, if it be not properly used, and not to 
entitle those who give it to any representation on the 
Board of Management. Now we fully agree with that 
contention, and we should hold it to be just as 
applicable whether the new aid be given by a 
rate or whether it be given directly from the 
resources of the State. The ratepayers or the tax- 
payers should in either case be regarded as purchasers 
of the right to use the school receiving the public help, 
on prescribed conditions, and if these conditions are 
not satisfactorily complied with, then those who purchased 
the right to use the schools, whether ratepayers or tax- 
payers, should have a claim on the managers for the 
refunding of the money that had not been fairly earned. 

As to the question of introducing any condition that 
voluntary contributions should not fall off in the schools 
to which the new grant may apply, we think that ought 
to depend on the wealth of the constituency which 
originally built and opened the school. We have no 
doubt that in the case of many of the Catholic schools, 
the original sum necessary to build it and provide it with 
proper means for meeting its initial expenses was only 
got by a very laborious canvassing of Catholic com- 
munities, often at a great distance from the school, and 
elaborate begging organisations extremely difficult to keep 
up. We should be very averse indeed to insist in such 
cases as these on the voluntary subscriptions being kept 
up asa condition sine quad non of the additional grants. 
But we are quite willing tc admit that in the case of a 
great many of our national schools it would be quite fair 
to impose this condition, and indeed very undesirable to 
let the new grant go into the pockets of the well-to-do 


| subscribers who had hitherto been at the cost of providing 


a great part of the resources of the school. It seems to us 
that here again the Education Department should be per- 
mitted either to insist on the keeping up of the voluntary 
subscriptions as a condition sine quad non of receiving 
the extra grant, or should be allowed to remit that 
condition. In the case of the poorest schools, whether 
Catholic or Protestant,—the schools supported by an 
elaborate system of begging from distant communities,—it 
would often be very unjust to refuse the grant unless 
these laborious begging organisations were kept at work 
to screw out contributions from charitable patrons at a 
distance who have no real responsibility for the schools. 
But, again, there are plenty of schools in districts per- 
fectly able to provide very considerable contributions 
towards the expenses of the school, and we do not see 
why in such cases the general taxpayer should be expected 
to provide what a well-to-do constituency has hitherto 
felt it its duty to contribute. In this case as in relation 
to the amount of the grant given, what is wanted is an 
Authority whom the public could trust, todetermine not only 
what the new grant-in-aid should be, but what theconditions 
of it should be, and we believe that the Education Depart- 
ment could easily furnish us with both decisions, and that the 
public would accept such decisions without any distrust or 
demur. No doubt in the end the inspectors would be the 
real arbiters on these matters, though they would report 
to the Department, and the Department would revise their 
decision. But the main principle of the new Bill should 
be the creation of some elastic authority competent to de- 
termine whether any school needed any additional grant 
at all,—many of them need none,—and where they do 
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need it, what proportion of the maximum grant they need, 
and on what conditions it should be granted. There 
would be many schools needing no grant, many needing 
only 1s. or 2s. & child, and many, again, needing the whole 
maximum grant. But it would be monstrous folly to 
waste superfluous grants on rich schools, only because they 
are needed for very poor schools, and because no one has 
the pluck to say that the fact that A needed it badly fur- 
nishes no shadow of a reason why B, who does not need it 
at all, should have it too. 





THE DULLNESS OF ENGLISH POLITICS. 


E have been much struck this autumn by the diffi- 
W culty which orators evidently find in discovering 
subjects in home politics in which their audiences will take 
an interest. A great many who ought to be speaking in 
preparation for the Session, which will begin, it is said, 
on Tuesday, January 19th, are as silent as if they 
were still absorbed in the partridges or the grouse, while 
those who do speak either say something on Education— 
a dull though important subject—or attack or defend the 
Government for proposals which it may never make. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain, who is an orator of the first class, 
dilates like a land agent on the necessity of improving the 
Imperial estates, while Mr. Asquith, who can be splendidly 
clear when he has a brief before him, visibly hunts about 
—at least he did at Leicester—for something on which 
anything can be said. The truth seems to be that the 
country has for the moment almost entirely lost its interest 
in home politics. The nation sees that it rules, and there- 
fore wants no constitutional change; it is not annoyed by 
any grave abuse, and though it would like many large im- 
provements it does not believe heartily in any of the pro- 
jects for securing them put forward on either side. Its 
imagination is entirely unstirred. The burning question 
of the Continent, the chance of invasion, is hardly thought 
of here; the burning question of America, the currency, 
has never entered the heads of average voters, who have 
thought of silver all their lives as a metal which, in small 
quantities, is exchanged for gold, and, for the rest, eare 
nothing about the matter. The nation would like more 
temperance, but disbelieves in Veto Bills; it would gladly 
reduce pauperism, but is afraid of the cost of pensions for 
old age; it is sincerely desirous of rating reform, but it 
has no plan before it, and rather doubts whether anybody 
is clever enough to frame one. Owing to causes which it 
would take a book to describe there is not the slightest 
wish perceptible to reduce the enormous national expendi- 
ture, and not one State tax remains which the body of the 
people feel to be either unfair or burdensome. The price of 
bread is rising, but the people know that that is beyond the 
control of Government, and they are contented on the 
whole with the rate of wages, or if they belong to the un- 
skilled class are, till the frosts grow sharp, patiently 
resigned to it. There is no particular angel in politics 
from whom to expect everything, and no particular demon 
whom it would greatly gratify them to dismiss to the 
limbo from which he must have sprung. The general 
belief is that Government manages fairly well, as well at 
least as its opponents would, and there is, therefore, not 
so much an indisposition to change as a resolve, born 
partly of firmness, partly of lassitude, to consider change 
for the present as out of the question. The condition of 
the public mind may be described as one of content or 
one of apathy; but it is in truth one of acquiescent rest, 
such as a busy man feels when he has for the moment 
little to do, and more than enough time in which it may 
be done. 

There are a variety of causes for this torpor which may 
make it last a little longer than it usually does. One 
which is pretty widely perceived is that the demands 
which the present generation of middle-aged men thought 
serious have all been satisfied, and that the new genera- 
tion, which will have new demands, is not yet effectively 
in front. We do not yet insist that politicians, like other 
civilians, shall retire at sixty-five, and promotion is conse- 
quently slow. The people have few leaders—or we may 
say no leaders—under forty, and the ideals which once 
made the men above forty strive hard have most of them 
been attained. There is, too, a definitely increased thirst 
for comfort, and at the same time a definite opinion 
among the majority that comfort does not come from 
Politics, but is, except when taxation is heavy, entirely 
outside its sphere. The workman expects to benefit 





through doing more work, or through a rise in prices, 
or through a bit of luck, usually undefined, but rarely 
anticipates any great gain, as his Continental rival does, 
through legislative action. We should say, too—though 
this may be an individual opinion—that the. spread of 
education is having a quieting effect, and has not only 
indisposed the people towards panic, but together with the 
enormous spread of newspaper reading, has helped to keep 
them interested and amused. The whole nation has 
caught what we may call the club tone, which is one of 
lively comment but not of excitability. And in addition 
to all these causes of quiescence, there is one which may, 
and probably does, weigh more than them all. The small 
group which in each community leads the thinking has 
become keenly interested in foreign politics. It does not 
fully understand them, and knows that it does not ; but it 
has a broad general idea that optimism is a little out of 
place, that the clouds on the Continent will not roll by, 
and that an explosion will occur at last, how or where 
it has not in any way determined. The people do not 
want war at all, they never were less bellicose; and they 
were much more delighted than they said when the 
Venezuelan thunder-cloud drifted slowly by; but they 
think, nevertheless, that war may come, and they peer out 
into the mist with an eagerness which helps very strongly 
to divert them from home affairs. You may hear foreign 
politics discussed in third-class railway carriag¢ s,and though 
the opinions of all who speak are different, every one is 
vaguely uneasy, and grateful for anything that looks like 
information. There has not been the slightest popular 
annoyance shown at the large demands made recently 
for the Navy, and we greatly doubt if a reasonable 
demand for the Army will excite half as much dis- 
cussion in the country as in the House of Commons. 
“There are a horrid lot of sparks about,’ says John 
Bull, as he looks into the street, “I shall subscribe 
for more engines, and a more movable fire-escape.” It is 
difficult ts judge of the extent of a feeling like this except 
from Parliamentary votes ; but we are sure of its existence, 
as sure as we are that public speakers avoid the subject 
lest they should say something it would be better to leave 
unsaid. The disposition is not to form opinions except as 
to the crossness of all foreign newspapers, but to watch 
intently, and form them by-and-by, perhaps when the 
Government or the Opposition demand that they shall be 
formed. The single question decided is not to fight for 
Turkey, and even that decision has never been formulated, 
as if those who held it held also that the time for express- 
ing opinion was not quite yet. We noticed this attitude of 
mind, which is not very usual with Englishmen, all through 
the Armenian agitation. The people were quite sincere in 
their horror, quite sincere also in their wish to do some- 
thing, but in the midst of their sincerity they meant to 
wait for clear guidance all the same. 


The general impression among politicians is that this 
quiescence in the general mind will speedily disappear ; but 
that is not quite so certain. It may last a long time yet. 
The men who can move armies are so heartily anxious not 
to move them that there may be no movement for a year 
or two, and if so the absorption of our people in foreign 
affairs will not die away speedily. They do not 
share wholly in foreign dangers, but they are just as 
interested as if they did, and while they are interested 
will no more attend to domestic politics than the spectators 
will while sitting in the theatre watching a melodrama. 
Nor is there much chance of any excitement in home 
politics. A demand may come up for some reform, or a 
new leader may appear on either side, or parties, influ- 
enced perhaps by a death or two, may unexpectedly 
readjust themselves ; but none of those occurrences are 80 
probable as to be within the range of any kind of calcula- 
tion. It is much more likely that we may be entangled in 
some foreign scrape which will put domestic politics 
fairly out of our heads; but Lord Salisbury does not 
mean war, the Queen at her age is averse to war, and the 
people look upon war as an exasperating interruption to 
the business of life. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
the reign of humdrum may endure in politics for a con- 
siderable time, perhaps to the very end of the present 
Parliament. That is not a long period in the life of a 
nation, and though it will greatly try the journalists, 
whose special weakness as a class is liability to exhaustion 
of thought, we do not know that the nation, if only it has 








plenty of profitable business to do, will care greatly about 
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the matter. The eagerness of the people for legislation is 
not an unlimited quantity. Most of the American States 
now insist, with a rather cynical twinkle of the eyes, that 
their Legislatures shall only sit once in every two years, 
and we do not know that the Sessions of our own Parlia- 
ment in which nothing of importance was accomplished 
are remembered with either shame or discontent. There 
are periods of calm in the life of nations as of individuals, 
and we do not know, if the nation is not asleep, that they 
are not recuperative. Certainly they are rather dull, but 
dullness is easier to bear than toothache. 





ITALY IN AFRICA. 


HE accounts from Italy convince us that the Italian 
Government is about to abandon its attempt at 
colonisation in Eastern Africa, evacuating Erythrea com- 
pletely and restoring Massowah either to the British or to 
the Egyptians, who formerly possessed it. The deci- 
sion is due, we imagine, neither to French nor Russian 
intrigue, but to the operation of forces within Italy itself 
which are stronger even than those described by the well- 
informed correspondent of the Times. The recent defeat 
of their armies by the Abyssinian Negus has convinced 
Italian statesmen that they cannot conquer Abyssinia 
without an expenditure for which they are unprepared, and 
unless they conquer Abyssinia, Erythrea will remain a 
costly and dangerous possession on their hands. It could, 
af cheaply garrisoned, be conquered by Menelek at ten days’ 
notice. To keep it safe would require an army on the spot 
of twenty thousand men, fully supplied with quick-firing 
artillery, and if the great war broke out a hint from St. 
Petersburg to the Negus would induce him to imprison 
that great force by a menace of attack, thus depriving the 
Italians of probably ten per cent. of their best, longest 
trained, and most mobile forces. That is a heavy burden 
for an impoverished State to bear, even if her people were 
willing, and there is strong evidence to prove that the 
Italians are unwilling, We take it that no European 
Power which relies on conscription will ever hold distant 
tropical countries in subjection with any ease. The con- 
scripts’ families, who hold all voting power in their hands, 
loathe the service because their children are invalided in 
such heaps. The French can scarcely keep Indo-China quiet 
for this reason, and they will probably suffer a catastrophe 
in Madagascar because they must garrison the huge island 
with men of the Foreign Legion, who do not signify, and 
black Senegalese, who have no votes and are practically 
brave slaves. The Italians are even more sensitive than the 
French on this subject; they detest African service, and 
when reinforcements were last sent thither the people in 
several districts of the South rose in a sort of insurrection 
to prevent the departure of the regiments. We ourselves 
meet this difficulty, which otherwise might greatly 
embarrass the Ministry of War, by granting double pay 
to men on Asiatic service, and by very large expenditure 
on sanitation; but those methods are not fully open to 
Continental Governments, and as opinion in any district 
must be reflected in a conscript army, the King’s Govern- 
ment in Italy, when defending unsuccessful tropical 
colonies, has to encounter risks which are all the more 
serious because it will say as little about them in Parlia- 
ment as it possibly can. 

Apart from these reasons, which will, we believe, in 
spite of the resistance of the King, and of some of his 
udvisers who cannot endure that Italy should fail in any 
enterprise she has once begun, ensure an ultimate retreat 
from the Red Sea, there are grave arguments in favour of 
abandoning the design. It was not originally a wise one. 
That with an increasing population, and a soil which does 
not grow more fertile, Italian emigration must be large 
may be readily admitted; but that is no reason why 
emigrants from the peninsula should go to Africa, which 
they do not find either healthy, or fertile, or full of 
markets. The few among them who have already 
made the experiment are making every effort to re- 
turn, declaring that they see before them even less 
hope of escaping starvation than in their own country. 
The majority of Italians who emigrate have, in fact, 
decided by instinct where to go, namely, to the 
limitless fields of the Argentine Republic, where they 
can acquire land almost for nothing, where the climate of 
the cities recalls that of their own villages, and where the 
people are so near alin to themselves in race, creed, and 





language that not only is there no hostility, but the 
merge themselves in each other as English ‘immigrants 
merge themselves among the Americans of the North 
There are thousands of Italians on the Plate who haye 
become Spanish-Americans in all but laziness, and who 
no more dream of returning to Europe than our own 
emigrants who select Canada or New Zealand. Now that 
her wheat industry is prospering, Argentina can take 
one hundred thousand Italians a year, and then not fee] 
that she has too many. There is nothing whatever tg 
tempt such emigrants to prefer Africa except the com. 
paratively shorter distance, which, as the present rush of 
British emigrants to the Transvaal shows, does not weigh 
greatly on the imagination. If the intending settler hag 
to break up his home and quit the scenes to which he is 
accustomed, he may as well go ten thousand miles in hig 
ship as three. Erythrea, therefore, is useless as a drain 
to relieve the over-population of Italy; while the attack 
on Abyssinia was a blunder from the beginning. That 
country, being Christian and with an ancient history, 
ought from the first to have been regarded as a State 
capable of self - generated civilisation, and therefore 
to have been exempted from the scheme adopted 
at Brussels for the partition of Africa. ts chiefs 
have always maintained their independence—our in. 
vasion having been rather a storm-burst than a con. 
quest—and have defeated all attacks, alike from the negro 
tribes of the West, from Egypt, whether Turkish oy 
Egyptian, and from the Arabs, who from time to time 
during ten centuries have seriously attempted their subju. 
gation. Menelek, who wants revenue first of all to con. 
solidate his throne, shculd have been accepted as an ally 
of Europe in its work, should have been asked to provide 
mercenaries, and would, until inflated by his recent 
victories, have gladly accepted that position, having 
always an idea, which he is now acting on, that his 
country, as an object of hatred alike to Mussulman and 
pagan, needs European alliances. We cannot profess, 
therefore, to regret deeply that the Italian invasion, which 
was from the first an imprudent one, has been finally 
repelled. 

It is said that there is still much discussion as to the 
fate of Massowah, which is the best seaport in the whole 
region, and is, it is alleged, an object of ambition to many 
Powers. It is possible that Italy may resolve to keep it, 
as the duties will pay her expenses, and that solution, as 
causing the least disturbance in existing arrangements, 
will of course be acceptable to Great Britain. It will 
involve, however, certain future dangers to Italy, which 
cannot readily defend ports in the Red Sea against 
attack by a maritime Power; and if the Rudini 
Cabinet decide to make the withdrawal complete, 
Massowah will require a new master. We do not see 
why it should not be the Negus Menelek. If he is 
to be counted among the Powers of the world, and his 
Envoys received in Paris and London as the Ambassadors 
of a recognised State, it is a little unfair to cut him off 
permanently from the water, to deprive him of the power 
of levying Customs-duties on his own imports, and to 
compel him to send all exports through States which may 
tax the goods till it is useless to produce them. With a 
growing port on the sea he would be much more closely 
within the grip of civilisation than he is now, and, after 
the experience of Italy, ambitious States will not be so 
ready to deprive him of his property as is at present 
imagined. If this arrangement is, however, considered 
too dangerous, as waking up too many ambitions, Massowah 
must almost of necessity be restored to Egypt, to follow 
its future fortunes whatever they may be, and to become 
the port of Khartoum and Darfur rather than of Abyssinia. 
We do not suppose that any of the Powers will raise a 
serious objection to this arrangement, which would in no 
way increase the strength of Great Britain while Suakin 
is in her hands, and while she can attack Khartoum from 
Dongola by the Nile Valley route. There will be angry 
discussions, of course, as there are just at present about 
everything; but if Italy is really retiring, only Great 
Britain, France, and Menelek are seriously interested in 
the matter, and France will reflect that the possession of 
Massowah is only a portion, and a very small portion, of 
the much greater question of the ultimate sovereignty 0 
Egypt. If Europe wants peace for the next ten years, which 
appears to be the decision of the great folks, she must avoid 
these bickerings, and either wait until the hour is pro- 
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itious for summoning @ new Congress of Vienna, or till 
the visible collapse of Turkish sovereigaty compels her to 
call a Conference, which, if it distributes that Ewpire, may 
as well settle for a time all the questions in Africa about 
which the nations are jealous enough to have recourse to 
war. We do not believe, if we patiently strengthen our- 
gelves, that when the settlement comes this country will 
be deprived of anything that she either greatly values or 

eatly desires. On that subject an epigram by the late 
Mr. Thomas Hughes is, and probably will remain, per- 
petually true. “ My countrymen,” he said to the writer, 
“are always grieving and grumbling and grabbing. 
When they stop for a moment it is to complain that 
somebody else is doing the same.” 





THE NEED FOR AN ARMY. 


HE Daily Chronicle of Wednesday gives an interesting 
T account of a paper read at the Aldershot Military 
Society by Colonel Hutton, late the Officer Commanding 
in New South Wales. The subject of the paper was 
“Our Comrades in Greater Britain,” and in it Colonel 
Hutton gave a most interesting account of the way in 
which the Australian Colonies have organised their mili- 
tary forces for defence purposes. By applying the principle 
of federation they have been able to arrange for a system 
fitted both for local defence and for common action. A 
Council of Federal Defence has been agreed upon, and in 
the case of war this body would nominate a military com- 
mander for the whole force, and act as “a species of Com- 
mittee of Public Safety.” Under this scheme each Colony 
will provide a force for home defence, and also a mobile 
force to be used when needful outside the Colony. This, 
it is said, will give “at least a mounted brigade and an 
infantry division.” This is most excellent news, and 
shows that in case of danger the Colonies will do their 
part. It is also most satisfactory to know that Colonel 
Hutton found an excellent spirit in the forces with which 
he was connected. “ Accustomed,” he said, “ as I have been, 
in the mounted infantry, to command the flower of the 
British infantry in England and elsewhere during the ten 
years immediately preceding my command in New South 
Wales, I shall always look back with pride, pleasure, and 
profit to my asscciation with my Australian comrades, and 
shall bear to my grave the ineffaceable recollection of 
their excellent military qualities, their zeal, devotion, and 
loyalty upon all and every occasion.” That an officer 
of ability should be able to say this is, as we have 
said, most satisfactory. It is, however, necessary to speak a 
word of warning to those who may be inclined to jump to 
the conclusion that this organisation of the Colonial 
forces in any way relieves us at home from the duty of 
providing for a thoroughly sound and efficient Army,—an 
Army which in numbers and equipment and mobility 
shall be equal to the arduous tasks that are by necessity 
laid upon the national forces. Nothing could be more 
fatal than for the English people to imagine that because 
their fellow-citizens over-sea are awakening to their military 
needs, we may go to sleep and not trouble ourselves about 
the condition of our Army. An Army, and an efficient 
Army, we must have, if we are to occupy that position of 
absolute security upon which our greatness and inde- 
pendence as a nation rests. 

Let us endeavour to consider what are the various 
duties to perform which an Army is wanted, and then 
ask how far our Army is capable of performing them. 
The need of an Army, as regards home defence, may not 
be so clear as the need of a Navy, but it is none the less 
areal need. Though we do not for a moment doubt the 
truth of the dictum that the Navy is our first line of 
defence, and that everything must make way for the 
efficiency of the Navy, we hold that it would be treason 
to the nation not to try to make them realise that an 
Army is also needful. To begin with, the Navy cannot 
do its work properly unless it is supported by the Army. 
We fully admit the theory that it is primarily the duty of 
the Navy to repel invasion by controlling the sea, and so 
make it impossible for any hostile force to embark on 
the salt water which, both sentimentally and practically, 
we have to consider our domain. If the Navy can sweep 
the sea of all hostile fleets, then we are absolutely safe. 
If it cannot do this we are not safe. If it can do this we 
are so entirely safe that we need think of no second line of 








defence. Therefore all we have to do is to create a Fleet 
strong enough to give us the complete command of the 
sea. So runs the sailors’ syllogism. ‘ Do not, then,’ they 
say, ‘allow your minds to be distracted by thinking of 
any other defence against invasion except the Fleet. If 
you do you will run the risk of falling between two stools. 
All the energy engendered by the dread of invasion must 
be concentrated on the essential means of defence,—i.e., 
the Navy. The Army has other and very great offensive 
uses, and must be kept in good order, but it must never 
be regarded as an insurance against invasion. The work of 
stopping invasion can be far better done by the Fleet.’ This, 
no doubt, is perfectly sound in theory, but in practice a 
nation, like a person when he has something very precious 
to guard, may reasonably adopt two plans for safeguard- 
ing it, and may adopt the second one without weakening 
the attention he gives to the first. Though we may rely 
upon the Navy to repel invasion, and may make it strong 
enough to do so—alas! we write hypothetically, for, as 
we have shown in another column, our Navy is at present 
unable to give us the absolute control of the sea—yet it is 
still wise to have an Army which, if some accident were to 
lose us the control of the sea for a week, would be able to 
repel such a military raid on London as the foreign Staffs 
believe to be practicable. Here, then, is one need for an 
Army. Another need is to supply those garrisons for the 
naval bases and coaling-stations, which Lord Lansdowne 
told us last week already use up thirty thousand 
men, and really require a far larger number. These 
coaling-stations and naval bases are, as Lord Lansdowne 
said, in reality workshops for our ships. But an Army is 
wanted to supply guards and watchmen to the workshops. 
Another need for an Army is that which may be described 
as the need for an Imperial police. The Empire is subject 
to constant outbreaks like those in Ashantee and in 
Matabeleland. When they take place we have to send 
from home a force sufficient to put them down. Hence 
we need an Army to supply us at any moment with a force 
of four or five thousand Imperial constables. We have 
another, and the greatest, need for an Army in the need for 
garrisoning India,—and we may now add Egypt. Our 
power in India rests ultimately on the presence of the white 
garrison. But to keep seventy thousand men in India under 
the conditions which we have found to be the best condi- 
tions, we have to keep an Army in England which shall 
act asa reservoir for the Indian Army. There are yet other 
needs foran Army. We are all agreed that England is 
to remain supreme at sea. But sea-power can only be 
exercised in a negative sense as long as you have only 
ships. You can say to foreign Powers, ‘We hold that 
great highway which men call the sea, and neither you 
nor yours shall pass along it as long as you do us 
wrong;’ but you cannot say more than that; you 
cannot add, ‘and we will seize your ports and your 
islands unless you do us right.’ To say that, and so 
to use what is often the most effective aspect of sea- 
power, the ships must be supplemented by a mobile 
force of soldiers. Every detachment of marines on every 
battleship or cruiser is, theoretically, supplying the ship 
with this positive aspect of sea-power, but as regards all 
but savage or very minor States, only theoretically. 
When an important State is concerned you want to be 
able to put a small army on board ship,—to do the thing 
which the marine’s red tunic on the deck symbolises. 
Hence England needs an Army to supply her ships, when 
required, with a marine Army,—an Army to be used to 
make sea-power a positive as well as a negative force. For 
example, if we were to determine to use our sea-power to 
coerce the Sultan we should instantly find that we needed 
an Army to supply us with fifty thousand men. The last 
need for an Army is to supply a force which will, if 
necessary, support the civil power in carrying out the law. 
The Judge when he signs a decree or issues a mandamus 
or an injunction is in the last resort obeyed because the 
soldier will fire to support the decree. If the soldier 
could not be told to fire and uphold the law, we should 
soon find the recalcitrant millionaire organising a force of 
footmen who would soon settle the poor man’s claim to 
exercise this or that right to property or liberty which 
was disagreeable to his rich neighbour. 

With all these needs for an Army, can it be said that 
our present Army can perform any of them except the last 
in a manner which is really adequate? The Army could 
not give us one hundred thousand men as a second line of 
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defence in case the Navy were to meet with a temporary 
disaster. It cannot, again, provide adequate garrisons for 
our coaling-stations and naval bases. Next, though it 
can just garrison India, it cannot provide for that 
reservoir of troops at home which is essential to the 
proper working of our system. It can, however, aud does, 
provide for meeting what we have called the need for 
policing the Empire. As was shown in the case of the 
Ashantee and Matabele wars we can send off a small body 
of constables to the place where the disturbance is with con- 
siderable ease. The providing of a force of, say, sixty 
thousand men on an emergency to enforce our sea-power, 
and render it positive as well as negative, is, however, 
quite beyond our Army,—at least is beyond it unless 
other and essential work is neglected. We could, no 
doubt, send sixty thousand men to Constantinople, but it 
would only be by withdrawing them from places where 
they were already doing essential work, and work which 
if they did not do it would be undone, and undone with 
peril to the Empire. In plain English, then, we need a 
larger Army than we have got at present. That this 
should be so cannot be regarded with any astonishment. 
Since 1880 we have not only added Burmah to India and 
greatly enlarged our frontiers to the North and West, but 
we have occupied Egypt, have doubled the area of our 
possessions in South Africa, have made a new Empire on 
the East Coast and another on the Niger, and have greatly 
extended our responsibilities in the Far-Eastern Archi- 
pelago. But though we have slightly increased the numbers 
of our Army in these sixteen years, we have not done so in 
anything like the proper proportion. We have increased the 
Iimpire by the area of three or four of the great European 
States, and we have added enough troops to garrison a couple 
of islands. Such economy is the merest folly. No farmer 
takes on a new farm of large size and only increases his staff 
by a boy and a donkey-cart. If he does, and expects the men 
and horses who could only just manage the ploughing 
before to plough the new ground also, he ends by ruining 
his business. Into any calculations of the exact number 
of extra troops required we do not intend to enter at 
present. We do, however, most strongly urge upon the 
country that the need for enforcing the rule that every 
battalion abroad shall have a battalion to represent it at 
home ought to be strictly adhered to. If this will entail, 
as Lord Lansdowne says, the raising of eleven extra bat- 
talions, by all means let those extra battalions be raised. 
If that were done, and the rule were in future strictly 
observed, the Army might grow automatically with the 
needs of the Empire. At the same time that the Army 
was increased in numbers we believe it might also be 
improved by a judicious cutting down of useless expendi- 
ture. That our Army is far more costly than it ought to 
be, and that we do not get full value for our money, is 
admitted by almost all the experts. Our Army is over- 
centralised, and this means a great expenditure on 
non-effectives. Again, we believe that the civilian element 
at the War Office might be largely reduced, and this 
with advantage and economy. Depend upon it, if we 
were to give a free hand to a reforming soldier he might 
save half the money required for the extra men wanted 
for the Army without in the least impairing the efliciency 
of the systems. 

That the nation will be incurring a real danger if it 
neglects to keep the Army up to a high standard of 
efficiency is a statement with which all Englishmen will 
agree. The real question is of course, What is the 
proper standard? That question we cannot attempt to 
discuss. We will only say that at present our Army is 
not equal to meet nearly all the needs which we have 
just enumerated. 





THE ARCHBISHOP-ELECT AND CHURCH 
REFORM. 


i ayvoed TEMPLE’S last public appearance in the 

great diocese he has governed so wisely was as an 
advocate of Church reform. At a conference at the 
Oxford House on Monday he distinguished between 
schemes in the air and schemes actually before Parlia- 
ment, or likely to come before it at no very distant date. 
He thus put aside in a great measure the proposals of the 
Church Reform League. The object of this body, when it 
is—as it is not always—consistently pursued, is to oust 
Parliament from the ordinary legislative work of the 


Church. They propose that the Church should be 
enabled to make laws for herself, subject only to the veto 
of Parliament if it dislikes the law when made. (Con- 
sequently the attention of the League is largely taken up 
by such matters as the reform of Convocation, the place 
of the laity in Church organisation, and the definition of 
alayman. These, we imagine, are what the Archbishop. 
Elect had in view when he spoke of reforms in the air. 
though we are not sure that one at least of the proposals 
which he treats as practical does not equally deserve the 
title. These last are four in number. The Archbishop. 
Elect differentiates them as one “certain to be passed in 
the next Session,” another “likely to be dealt with in the 
same Session,” and two more “which will probably come 
before Parliament a couple of years later.” The first 
of the four is a part of the Benefices Bill of last 
and many previous Sessions, and from the phrase 
“certain to be passed in the next Session,” we con- 
clude that the Archbishop-Elect has ascertained that 
it will be made a Government measure. At least, if 
he has not ascertained this, he has, we fear, allowed his 
hopes to run away with him. Of no private Bill, however 
excellent, can it be said that it is certain to pass in a 
particular Session. 

It is not necessary to say much about the prohibition 
of the sale of next presentations or the increased power it 
is proposed to give to the Bishops to reject unfit 
presentees. All but a few interested or crotchetty persons 
admit that these provisions are indispensable to the good 
working of a system of private patronage. It is a very 
great gain to have this part of the former Benefices Bill 
taken separately. The opposition to it is not well founded 
and, consequently, not formidable. The third part of the 
former Bill had no necessary connection with the first and 
second parts, and its relegation to a distinct measure will, 
at all events, make the passing of those parts easier. 
The omitted part, however, is “likely to be dealt with” 
next Session, though, as we know, “dealt with” and 
“passed ” are not synonyms for one and the same process. 
At the first blush nothing seems more simple or more 
reasonable than the prompt removal of an incompetent 
clergyman. What is known as the Parson’s Freehold is 
an anomaly which has no counterpart in any other pro- 
fession. Doctors and barristers find their way to the shelf 
by the automatic process of iosing their patients or their 
clients ; Civil servants become superannuated. The parson 
alone retains his benefice for his life without reference 
to his ability to discharge the duties associated with it. 
No doubt when stated in the naked way in which it is 
sometimes met with, the claim of the rector or vicar to the 
indefeasible enjoyment of his benefice is wholly un- 
reasonable. The Church is not an institution for the 
multiplication of estates for life; it is an institution for 
the provision of competent pastors. It has been thought 
that this end is on the whole best secured by giving the 
clergy fixity of tenure. In this way we have a guarantee 
that they will not be the mere creatures of their flocks, 
and that they will be free from the wearing anxiety which 
mere dependence upon public favour naturally generates. 
But this reasonable and measured claim has little in com- 
mon with the exaggerated pretensions which treat a 
benefice as no less an article of property than a house or 
a piece of land. The ideal tenure of a living should be a 
tenure during good behaviour. But when it comes to 
the determination what shall be the causes of forfeiture, 
we are confronted by many difficulties. First of all a wide 
distinction should be made between incompetence by a 
man’s own fault and incompetence by reason of age or ill- 
health. With the former we should have very little 
patience. A man is appointed to a living for a specific 
purpose,—the discharge of certain duties. If he wilfully 
neglects those duties he has broken the implied contract to 
which his acceptance of the benefice made him a party. We 
are quite willing that this neglect should entail penal conse- 
quences. If a man can work and will not work he should be 
made to work,and if he cannot be made to work he should be 
deprived of the living to which he has been appointed 
on the understanding that he would work. The only 
objection to making the law more stringent than it is, is the 
doubt whether, if it were only more vigorously applied, it 
is not stringent enough already. The real difficulty begins 
when we come to the case of the man who has become 
incompetent by no fault of his own. He is broken, 
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on by overwork. Clearly he ought not to have the same 
measure dealt out to him that would be appropriate in a 
case of wilful incompetence. Incompetence, indeed, is 
not a word that suits his case, for it is ordinarily taken to 
exclude the notion of past competence, whereas the broken- 
down incumbent may owe his present incompetence to the 
lavish use he made of the competence he once had. Pro- 
vision, of course, ought to be made for the discharge of 
the duties which are now too much for him, but, equally 
of course, this provision ought not to be made at the cost 
of the man by whose innocent default the need to be met 
has arisen. The Archbishop-Elect did not, as it seems to 
us, state the distinction between the two forms of incom- 
petence clearly enough. He would give, if we understand 
him rightly, a pension in both instances, though not the 
same pension. We would give nothing to the man who could 
work but will not except the option between turning overa 
new leaf and deprivation. We cannot but fear, however, that 
the preliminary need for the creation of a Pension Fund 
will for some time to come be an insuperable obstacle to 
legislation upon this subject. 

The third of the possible reforms enumerated by the 
Archbishop-Elect is one which in the eyes of many 
Churchmen would be no reform at all. It is that the 
parishioners should have a voice in the appointment of 
their parish priest. Whether this be right or wrong in 
itseif we need not stop to consider; the fact that it would 
be fatal to the continuance of private patronage is enough 
to exclude it from the category of immediately practicable 
measures. There is no real likeness between this proposal 
and the proposal to give the parishioners the right of 
objecting on specific grounds to a particular appointment. 
The latter right would simply enable the parishioners to 
defeat the presentation of a person whom the patron knew, 
or ought to know, to be unfit. The former would enable 
them to defeat the presentation of a person whom the 
patron might honestly believe to be exceptionally fit. It 
is no interference with a patron’s powers to say,—You shall 
not present A because he is paralysed, or B because he is 
a bankrupt, or C because he is immoral. He cannot have 
wished—at all events he ought not to have wished—to 
make an appointment against which such objection can be 
raised. But to give the parishioners a share in the choice 
might prevent the patron from presenting the man 
whom, after the fullest care and inquiry, he holds to be 
the right man for the place. Thus 1t would not be a safe- 
guard against an improper exercise of patronage so much 
asa virtual transfer of patronage. The fourth measure 
of reform, the concession to parishioners of a voice in 
regard to the services to be used in the parish church, 
has the merit of touching what in some cases is unques- 
tionably a hardship. It is not a hardship, indeed, in 
towns, because there the congregational system has in a 
great measure superseded the parochial. There are many 
churchgoing Londoners, for example, who have never 
entered their parish church except to be married or buried. 
But in the country, where there is only one church within 
reach, and a new incumbent at once makes radical changes 
in the services without a word of explanation, it is a hard- 
ship. At the same time, the proposed remedy is not quite 
so simple as it looks. It might have the inconvenient 
effect of perpetuating a kind of service with which the 
clergyman who was forced to continue it had no sympathy. 
Where would be the gain, for instance, of compelling an 
Evangelical presentee to go on wearing vestments or 
lighting candles because his predecessor had done so! 
It would merely make the gulf between parson and peop'e 
wider. At all events, any change in this direction should 
be accompanied by a measure leaving the minority of tie 
parishioners free to build another church for themselves. 
The legalisation of ritual—large in fact and still larger in 
spint—effected by the Lincoln judgment has removed 
every vestige of argument against the grant of this 
liberty. 








CHURLISHNESS AND SUAVITY. 
YORKSHIRE correspondent, writing on that difference 
between North and South, on which we commented 

three weeks ago, illustrates it thus pithily :—*“ In the Soutb, if 
we like a friend’s bonnet, we tell her so; if we do not like it, 
we hold our tongues. In the North it is, ‘ You look a perfect 
fright in that thing,’ or if we don’t look a fright, silence.” 
But the odd part of the criticism is that this comes from a 








writer who holds that “ the difference between Yorkshiremen 
and East Anglians is very much to the advantage of the 
former (Yorkshiremen) in all likeable characteristics” (the 
italics are our own), “and very much to the advantage of 
East Anglians in the great art of getting on.” Now, if this 
were the real difference between North and South, which we 
hope it is not,—at least precisely as thus defined,—we 
should hold that what our correspondent regards as an 
eminently “likeable characteristic ” is pure churlishness, and 
that all suavity, though worldly-wise, must be, in this 
writer’s opinion, also repulsive. We should have said just 
the opposite, that nothing can be more right and gracious 
than to express a pleasant and sympathetic feeling when it 
is a real feeling, even though it may be quite unnecessary ta 
say anything about it, and nothing more unreasonable and 
churlish than to blurt out an unpleasant criticism simply for 
the sake of blurting it out, though keeping to yourself that 
which would give pleasure simply from a fixed dislike to 
saying smooth things. As the writer suggests, the York- 
shireman probably piques himself on his sincerity in 
candidly communicating an unfavourable opinion, and on 
his objection to anything approaching to flattery when he 
deliberately suppresses a favourable opinion. But we can- 
not agree in either estimate. Sincerity does not require 
the frank communication of all the disagreeable impressions 
made on us by our fellow-creatures. There is nothing but 
self-importance at the bottom of the notion that one is bound 
to publish so great and manifestly momentous a fact as that 
a friend has not dressed herself to please us. And there is 
very little but pride in the distaste for what is con- 
temptuously termed “flattery,” if flattery means nothing 
worse than the assurance that her taste and ours en- 
tirely coincide. As a matter of fact there is no sincerity 
in being rude, and no flattery in expressing pleasure when one 
feels pleasure. It is far from a duty, it is a wrong, 
to slap a friend in the face by way of impressing on her 
that you do not flatter her. It is only another form of gross 
egotism, and really means,—‘ My opinion is so much more 
important than yours, that I must communicate it at the cost 
of giving you pain.’ Indeed, very often it means something 
worse,—‘It is very salutary and medicinal for you to hear 
any unfavourable opinions of yourself, but it would be very 
deleterious to you and make you conceited if you were per- 
mitted to know that I really admire anything you have done; 
and therefore, for your sake, I will keep that to myself.’ 


We are disposed to think, however, that our Yorkshire 
correspondent does considerable injustice to Yorkshiremen ip 
suggesting that churlishness isto them a “likeable character. 
istic.’ They do not like slaps in the face any better than 
other people, and, what is more to the point, they do not, in 
general, like giving them, except sometimes,—and that is rare, 
—just as boys like doing mischief for the sake of the amuse- 
ment of watching the momentary spasm which it excites in a 
mind on which it is interesting to experiment. But they are 
dreadfully afraid of being so much as suspected of “ wheed- 
ling,” and are always on their guard against that terrible 
imputation. We remember a hostess in a Yorkshire cottage 
who entered the room to inspect a number of simple tourists 
who were partaking of her meat and bread, and, after look- 
ing carefully round, she thought it her duty to say frankly, 
“ You seem a foul lot.” That was not amiable, indeed it was 
iv. the highest degree offensive, but we have no belief that she 
wished to give pain. She probably meant chiefly to make it 
clear that she had no wish to get anything out of them more 
than her absolute charges ; no desire to wheedle small gratuities 
out of them. A Yorkshireman is at heart one of the proudest 
of Englishmen. He is always in fear of being supposed to 
ingratiate himself, and is anxious to disavow any notion of the 
kind. These disagreeable insinuations are not really meant ag 
cruelties at all, but rather as defensive tactics against those 
who might otherwise suppose him anxious for their good 
opinion. He boasts to be independent of their good 
opinion. Even when he swindles you, as a Yorkshireman 
sometimes does, though he will cheat, he will never wheedle. 
He does not want to bask in the sunshine of yourfavour. He 
loves to stand alone, and to be /inown to stand alone. A great 
deal both of his apparent rudeness and of his reserve when he 
would like to be cordial, is that genuine fear of seeming to curry 
favour with others, of which he almost always stands in 
dread. Ile knows that this stand-off attitude of mind is 
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not “likeable,” but then he does not wish to be “like- 
able,” though he may sincerely desire to be loved. We 
should not regard the characteristic differences between 
North and South as absolutely creditable to either pro- 
vincial character. The Southern likes to like and to be 
liked. It lubricates the wheels of life. It makes every- 
thing easier. It promotes sociability and makes society 
stimulating instead of embarrassing. But the Northern is 
always afraid that he shall lose himself in society, that by 
adapting himself to others he shall cease to be himself. He 
not only feels that between him and others there flows “the 
unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea,’ but he is glad to know it. 
He cherishes his insulation, though he often suffers from it. 
Mere liking is not to his mind. He wants to be loved, if heis 
loved, for himself alone. And that is more than half the 
explanation of the unpleasant reserve, and the still more 
unpleasant candour, with which he treats his acquaintances 
and friends. Heisa hard nut tocrack. But when bis shell 
is cracked, he makes one of the truest and most faithful of 
friends. The Southern, on the contrary, is far pleasanter and 
easier to make friends with, but not perhaps easier to love. 
He does not unfrequently merge himself—more or less—in the 
society to which he belongs. He is less of a unit, less of a 
separate atom, more of a constituent element in a great social 
whole. You have nothing like the same difficulty in pene- 
trating his outer rind, but when you have penetrated it, you 
do not usually arriveat the same substantive and dominant 
personality. You arrive at a character which is more or less 
dependent on the other characters within range of it,—ata 
character which may alter if they alter, and undergo strange 
transformations if they are differently combined. Hence any 
individual Southern character is liable to be found permeating 
the society of which it forms a part, and not existing as a 
separate force initself. The Northern character retains all its 
separate individualities, and does not succeed in constituting 
half so coherent a society as the Southern. 

It is not difficult, then, to infer that though the Northern 
character may often yield the better stuf from which very 
great and massive figures may be formed, the Southern 
character yields the best moulded forms, and certainly the 
types which are most deeply penetrated by the Christian 
ideal. There is too much granite self-will in the North 
for anything like complete subordination to any religious 
influence. Indeed, the danger of the North is too dominant an 
individualism, the danger of the South too plastic a self- 
accommodation to the thoughts and wills of a conventional 
society. Courtesy is the beginning of charity, and the South 
is the more courteous and, therefore, better prepared for such 
charity as St. Paul insisted on as better than even faith and 
hope, because including both. The North can hardly endure to 
give itself away even for divine}purposes, so that it might fail 
to recognise its own rugged lineaments, Yet when it does 
succeed in renouncing itself for a higher and diviner 
purpose, there is something grander and more effective in 
the surrender than we can often find in the more gracious 
and simpler benignity of the South. The danger of the South 
is its liability to a certain loss of individuality, while that of 
the North is a too predominant assertion of it. Christianity 
stimulates the Southern character into the kind of in- 
dividuality that comes of the higher charity, an individuality 
implying areal sympathy with that divine life which is at 
once perfectly potent and perfectly unselfish. Where men 
of the highest possible individuality manage to reach this 
height and to merge their egotism in the divine passion which 
“vaunteth not itself,” is “ not puffed up,” “ suffereth long and 
is kind,” “ beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things,” they may produce a higher effect 
upon the world than those who have found their way against 
much fewer obstacles to the same type of perfection. But in the 
meantime the milder character, if it be strong enough to 
resist all worldly corruption, is nearer to the Christian 
standard than the rougher and more iron character which 
presents the greatest resistance to the moulding influences of 
the Christian faith. 





LORD CARRINGTON’S CONFESSION. 

* The stately homes of England, | Amid their tall ancestral trees 
How beautiful they stand O’er all the pleasant land.” 
HAT is Mrs. Hemans’s opinion, but it is not Lord 

Carrington’s. He, who owns, or used to own, one of 
them thinks “the stately homes of England” are whited 


. 











sepulchres, fair enough on the outside, but within fall of 
the seeds of bankruptcy and ruin. He advanced this 
opinion in a speech which he made to Liberals at South. 
port on Saturday, and proceeded to justify it with a 
quantity of autobiographical details. When he succeeded 
to his large estate, he found himself without personalty, 
with two large country houses, one of them fortunately let, 
and a mortgage debt of nearly £400,000, costing him, we 
presume, £16,000 a year in interest alone. He did not 
approve that position; he set himself to remedy it; ang 
being a Smith and not a Percy, with a hereditary talent 
for “business,” instead of governing, in his very blood 
though, to be sure, on one side he springs from a crusading 
house—and with no doubt an immense faculty of perse. 
verance, he succeeded in thirty-eight years in nearly clearing 
himself and his estates. He lived, we may assume, 
moderately, though he does not say so; he took official 
incomes when he could get them—that is on the face of 
his record—he sold off outlying bits of property whenever 
he could find good purchasers; he disposed of one of his 
“ palaces ”—it is his own word—for a school or an asylum, 
or something of the kind; and he so split up some farms 
that “he put upon the land several thousand small holders,” 
the total result being that out of an income entirely de. 
rived from land he paid off £360,000, besides repurchasing 
a small estate in Wales, which he valued because it had 
been his mother’s. He is evidently very proud of himself 
for his achievement, and if thrift and perseverance and 
hatred of debt are creditable qualities—which they are, 
though we confess to a sneaking kindness for that Due de 
Richelieu who flung his schoolboy-son’s savings out of 
window just to teach him that a noble’s first business was 
not accumulation—he is entitled to the fullest credit, 
Only we do not quite see why he need have talked 
so much of wasteful expenditure on “palaces” as the 
principal cause of landlords’ distress, or have quoted the 
account of an East Anglian confrive who told him that his 
house and park cost £10,000 a year before even his horses had 
begun to eat, just to excite prejudice. There is a trace of 
Lord Marney about all that; and one thinks involuntarily of 
George III., who, according to the legend, refused for years to 
make a Smith a Peer, because he was sure to be so very 
commercial, One does not usually taunt a bankrupt, 
particularly if one has a lingering respect for him, with his 
extravagance in living, or tell a ruined gentleman that it is 
all his own fault for his folly in overhousing himself when he 
started in life. As a matter of course Lord Carrington’s con- 
fession bas been eagerly taken up by Radical papers all over 
the country, and landlords who find themselves ruined bya 
fall of rents, which does not diminish either mortgages or 
dowers or any other hereditary encumbrances, are now being 
told that they would do very well if they would live in farm- 
houses like their tenants, but that if they will live in 
“palaces” they must expect to suffer. 


The drift of the speech and of the general comment on the 
speech are both of them most unfair. The “ splendid paupers,” 
as one of themselves recently called the class, have not built 
their “palaces,” but have inherited them, have usually no legal 
power to sell them, and when they have are prevented from 
doing so by many sentiments, one of which is no doubt social 
pride, but another is care for other people whom they feel 
bound to protect. Unless they sell the farms with the 
“palace ” they deprive the farmers of their social centre, re- 
duce them to mere tenants whom their landlord never sees 
and does not necessarily care about, and take away from the 
midst of them the only reservoir of capital, the owner of which 
is certain to understand them and treat them not only with 
kindness but respect. And if they sell the estates they, in 
fact, transfer their “ people” to new men, who have usually 
made their fortunes in trade, who are not hampered by tradition 
in seeking the fullest rent, and who are by habit of mind 
incapacitated from regarding a defaulter in rent as any- 
thing but a rascal. That may be called mere sentiment, but 
the change was once carried out in Ireland on an immense 
scale under Peel’s “ Encumbered Estates Act,” and there has 
not been a sensible politician since who has not ascribed much 
of the agrarian discontent in Ireland to the extinction of the 
traditional relations between landlords and tenants, and to 
the vigour with which the new proprietary exerted its fullest 
rights of putting the farms up to unlimited competition. It 
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isvery easy to say, asso many journalists are saying, that those 
traditional leniences have no pecuniary meaning; but we 
would ask them whether they really enjoy a sudden change 
in the proprietorship of their papers, or whether they know 
of an old bank, or brewery, or great draper’s shop where the 
employés would not hear that totally new owners were coming 
jn with a feeling of dismay. Grant that an estate is merely 
a business—which we should not grant at all owing to the 
fact that good tenants affect the very condition of the ground, 
changing, for example, “ prairie” into water-meadows—and 
still they must be subject to the conditions of other busi- 
nesses, and one of those conditions is that long association 
between employers and agents, or, if you prefer it, between 
dealers and customers, produces kindliness and a readiness to 
vender mutual aid. Nobody ever doubts that in regard to 
anything except the management of land—even Lord 
Qarrington does not doubt it, but is proud to have kept his 
tenants—but it is hopelessly inconsistent with rapid changes 
in ownership, such as we regret to see now going on all over 
England, or in the long run with those sales of “ palaces ” 
which Lord Carrington and his admirers in the Press are 
vecommending. 

We confess we hardly understand the jealousy of the 
country “‘ palaces” which we see expressed so frequently in 
modern political literature. What harm do they do 
which palaces in London or the great cities of the North 
do not do? When a South African millionaire builds a 
house in Park Lane at a cost of £250,000 he is applauded 
for adding to the amenity and the expenditure of London; 
bat if he spent the same money on a house in the country 
he would be denounced as one of a class whose profligate 
wastefulness kept up the standard of extravagant living 
among landlords. Yet in the country he would do a real 
service to the amenity of the nation which he would not 
do in London, for his first care would be to preserve or to 
form a park,—that is, to protect soft grass and beautiful ponds 
and woodland scenery for the benefit of all citizens who 
approach them near enough to enjoy them. We declare 
that in a long life of much wandering we have known of 
but one large park which was closed, and in that one the 
rules were less strict than those by which Windsor Great 
Park is governed, and that is under Parliamentary control. 
Only the owner of a “palace” can afford to keep land 
anproductive of anything except pleasure to those who can 
enjoy the beautiful in Nature. Lord Cuarrington’s friend 
‘who spent £10,000 a year in merely keeping up house, park, 
and gardens must either have an exceptional place or be a 
wasteful manager; but a park is nevertheless an expensive 
luxury—costing, say, £2 102. an acre with good management 
—and it is ‘the people” who enjoy it much more than the 
owner does. We say nothing of the value of inequalities 
in social scenery, for those with whom we are remon- 
trating would deny such value, or of the benefit to 
he derived from keeping up a high standard in archi- 
tecture, in art, in the collection of libraries, and even in 
furniture, for they would all reply that they enjoy such things 
most when lost in the pushing crowds that flock to national 
museums and art galleries, and found ourselves exclusively on 
the enormous benefit the country derives from the devotion 
of large spaces to ornamental woodlands, which at least 
retain in our minds the idea, forgotten in towns, of what a 
glade should be. “Down with the palaces” merely means 
“Down with all beauty which comes from Nature alone. 
Gurrah for smugness and the streets.” 


Lord Carrington will be listened to by his caste, and we 
shall not, but our advice to them in their difficulties would in 
all respects but one be the opposite of his. He is right in 
advocating good management and careful abstinence from 
waste, as right as if he were advising a Sunday-school, but he 
is wrong about the old “palaces.” We would say to the 
possessors of such places,—Hold on to them if you have to live 
in a garret upon tripe. You can never replace them, or regain 
the dignity they convey, and these hard times for landlords 
‘will in another generation disappear. Not to mention that 
money, American or other, accretes to the old families if they 
do not “ declass” themselves, their poverty will, we feel satis- 
fied, sooner or later passaway. Thirty millions of industrious 
Anglo-Saxons cannot live on a minute island like this without 
the value of land becoming great. The cities are spreading, 





the well-to.do are wandering farther afield, the price of timber | 





rises fast, and even corn, which seemed to be such a drug, is 


becoming once more of value. This very autumn 7s. a quarter, 
21s. an acre, has been added to the value of corn-land, and 
even on the heavy Essex clays the farmer feels as if rent were 
no longer an unendurable burden. The population here and in 
America and India increases fast, the cost of production has 
been reduced, it is said, by 40 per cent., and many signs are 
abroad which indicate that the price of the cereals has touched 
bottom. If that is true, rents will once more be paid regularly, 
and the owners of “‘ palaces” who have met their misfortunes 
with the “cheery stoicism ” which Carlyle said was the charac- 
teristic of the class, will again be able to look carpenters in 
the face without thinking of the terrible bills for repairs. 
For the great landlords, of all men in the country, Trollope’s 
great mot, “it is dogged as does it,” is perpetually true, and 
the first sign of wise doggedness is to hold on to the old 
houses, which the new men no doubt value, but do not feel. 
One of them, even a better manager than Lord Carrington, 
and with a larger income, recently illustrated the doctrine of 
government by love by putting up on the old trees he had 
just bought a notice that any one taking mushrooms would 
be prosecuted. He achieved by the notice one good result. 
His tenants voted thenceforward in absolute independence. 





SQUIRRELS. 


VERY one knows a squirrel by sight, but few people— 
when you come to question them—have really made a 

study of this interesting and fascinating little animal. To 
gain all possible local knowledge we felt a country yokel 
should first be interrogated as to their ways and habits. So 
we accosted one. Yes, he knew all about squirrels. Could 
he tell us something about themP ‘‘ Well,” he said, after 
cogitating a long while as if he were building up a history of 
the species, “well—they have lots of fleas!” And as this 
was all the information forthcoming, we thought it best 
to learn for ourselves. Under a Spanish chestnut tree is the 
place to make a study of squirrels, when autumn dons her 
garments of crimson and gold, and the ripe nuts burst the 
husks. Jobn Evelyn writes in his “ Silva” :—*‘ If you design 
to set these nuts in winter or autumn, I counsel yon to inter 
them within their hulks, which, being everywhere armed, are 
a good protection against the mouse, and a providential in- 
tegument.” And Pliny, from this natural guard, concludes 
them to be excellent food. It was Cxsar who transplanted 
them from Sardis, first into Italy, whence they were propa- 
gated into France, and thence among us. The hulks—as 
Evelyn says—may be a good protection underground against 
mice, but on the trees only tempt the squirrels to peep within, 
for the branches seem alive with the gay little acrobats who 
“make hay while the sun shines” with all their might. A 
squirrel comes from the wood and gallops across the grass 
and under the shrubs, then races up the trunk and sniffs 
around, exchanging the “time of day” with the rest of his 
family, then, as he scratches his head daintily with his hind 
paw, he catches sight of a bunch of chestnuts at the end of a 
bough, and with a leap and a bound reaches the spot. He 
picks off a green, prickly husk, and turning it round and 
round in his front paws finds the best place to openit. Then 
he nibbles down the slit and takes out the biggest nut, letting 
the rest fall to the ground. Of course tie nut has to be 
peeled, and the long, feathery tail is curled tightly over his 
back in excitement. When peeled it is eaten up in no time, 
and somewhat greedily, for when finished the little animal 
has to take a rest, and clasps his front paws tightly across his 
chest, wishing all the time he could begin again at once. As 
he sits quietly blinking and winking, now and then cocking 
up his ears, a young squirrel races madly up the trunk 
gobbling to himself, then, turning round on a bough about 
ten feet from the ground, begins flourishing his tail wildly 
and barking at the human watcher below. The sound is like 
some one kissing very loudly, and it really is very comical to 
see a squirrel in a passion. He will sit up, bend one paw 
towards his white waistcoat as if he was making a 
speech fall of spiteful abuse, then make the curious 
little noise again, jerking his tail violently, turn round and 
round and bow to the intruder, requesting him energetically, 
not to say radely, to go away at once. An old squirrel hearing 
all the fuss raced headlong down the trunk to the present 
writer’s feet, and stood looking up and sniffing angrily, ag 
much as to say, “ What are you doing here trespassing in my 
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preserves?” and with a look in his face which betokened a 
bad word. 

Squirrels build their nests high up in trees or in the hollow 
of a decayed bough, and make them of grass, moss, and leaves 
woven together artistically, and quite impermeable to rain. 
Fleas are to be found there in plenty, but not the eggs that 
one lady expected to find! There are three or four young at 
a litter born in the middle of summer, and all the family 
cling together tiil the following spring, when the young have 
to shift for themselves. Their nest is called a “‘drey” in 
Hampshire, and in Saffolk a “bay.” Gilbert White, writing 
in 1769, says:—‘‘ A boy has taken three little squirrels in 
their drey. These small creatures he put under the care of a 
cat who had lately lost her kittens, and finds that she nurses 
and suckles them with the same assiduity and affection as if 
they were her own offspring...... So many people went to 
see the little squirrels suckled by a cat that the foster-mother 
became jealous of her charge and in pain for their safety ; 
and therefore hid them over the ceiling, where one died.” 
The squirrel lays up stores of provisions for the winter, 
hiding the nuts and acorns in holes and corners near the 
tree which they inhabit. Wood tells us that they never 
forget where they have hidden their treasures, and will even 
scrape away the snow to find the cache; but this we doubt 
somewhat, for the hiding-places are so numerous that it 
would be impossible to remember them all. Often a squirrel 
will gallop across the grass with a huge husk in his mouth, 
and another, catching sight of the vanishing dainty, will race 
madly after him, having quite a game of follow-my-leader up 
one tree and down another, tiil both disappear from view into 
the wood. In a neighbouring garden, where the peacocks 
strut and spread their tails in the sunlight, these little animals 
have grand games. They climb on to the tool-house which 
overlooks the peacocks’ lawn, and watch till the beautiful 
birds are fed. Then they throw down fir-cones, nutshells, or 
beech- mast to entice the peacocks away, and when the coast 
is clear scramble down and gobble up the grain, laughing to 
themselves, merry little fellows, as they wave their tails 
joyously. Back come the peacocks, furious at having been 
taken in, and away race the squirrels to the roof, when 
the practical joke is again played, and the foolish birds 
are tempted off once more. A squirrel will eat many 
things besides nuts and grain; he occasionally varies his diet 
with young birds, eggs, and insects, and has been detected in 
the act of plundering a nest. Bulbs, too, are stolen in the 
early morning, and then comes the grave question, Shall 
flowers or squirrels be sacrificed? One of the prettiest sights 
in the autumn is to watch this little animal nibbling a 
*rimson fungus under the blue firs. It is the edible boletus 
that he chooses for his feast, and he avoids with marvellous 
instinct the gorgeous orange-capped fly agaric growing by its 
side, for he knows that it is poisonous, and will not be 
tempted by the white flakes on the flame-coloured ground, 
which make such a striking feature in the woods. He 
stands on his hind-legs, with his tail stiff and erect, and 
nibbles round and round the fungus, using his little paws to 
hold a dainty morsel which has been broken off in haste. He 
does not mind being watched, every now and then giving a 
sniff, as much as to say, “I suppose it is all right; I know I 
can trust you;” and then, startled by some sudden noise, he 
rashes up a tree, and, taking shelter behind a bough, peeps 
round cautiously to see what has happened. The distance a 
squirrel will leap from bough to bough or trunk to trunk is 
wonderful, and they seldom miss their footing; but we have 
known one fall seventy feet and not be a whit disconcerted, 
for he spreads out his legs and tail and falls lightly, pausing 
for just one moment to take breath, and then off again to the 
higbest tree in the wood. In the winter a squirrel’s fur turns 
very grey, but this varies with the cold, his coat being at its 
best when his sides are sleek and fat and his ears and tail 
long and feathery, and this is when the nuts are ripe and the 
golden leaves carpet the ground under the Spanish chestnut 
trees. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GEORGE RUSSELL AND THE LIBERAL PARTY, 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.’’) 

Srr,—In your editorial notice, in the Spectator of Novem- 

ber 2ist, of Mr. George Russell’s Committee, you say you 











a 
doubt his “power to regenerate the Liberal party.” QOgr 
object is not to “regenerate” any party, but simply and 
solely to force the Government into more vigorous ¢fforty 
to save the Armenian people. Hitherto I have heartily 
supported the “non-party agitation;” but to judge from 
Lord Salisbury’s Mansion House speech, its only effect hag 
been to encourage the belief that the whole country 
is prepared to set reputed “ British interests” before 
every moral obligation to save from destruction a people 
whose ruin is the direct result of British policy and 
British action. For a year and more, since the fy] 
horror of the Armenian atrocities was known in this 
country, we have kept silence, hoping against hope, and day 
by day deluded by fresh announcements of imaginary reform 
schemes. What has been secured? Nothing—absolutely 
nothing, and that in spite of the unique opportunity afforded 
Lord Salisbury by the unprecedented outburst of national 
wrath over the Constantinople massacre, now three months 
ago. How much longer, Sir, would you have us wait? The 
Sultan is even now arming every ruffian in the Empire for 
the final scene, and doubtless there will soon be no need for 
further agitation, for there will be no Armenians left to 
suffer. 

No; our ungrudging support of the Government has not 
secured the execution of one single practical reform. We 
are, therefore, driven to use our last weapon, to try and bring 
home to the people of England the fact that it was Lord 
Salisbury and his party who, by tearing up the Treaty of San 
Stefano, deprived the Armenians of the reforms which Russia 
had therein secured and guaranteed. Once this is realised, 
we believe that the fear of the national indignation resulting 
in another “1880” will very soon enable the Government to 
find some means of atoning for their former policy by the 
rescue of the Armenians from the monstrous tyranny under 
which we have placed them.—I am, Sir, &, 

H. J. Torr. 

The Woodlands, near Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


[We doubt the need of any further appeal to the nation 
which is absolutely unanimous. What is feared is not 
Turkey, but the European Powers who support Turkey and 
hold our own Government back.—Ep. Spectator. } 





PROVINCIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
[To Tue EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Your “ Provincial Characteristics” are delightful, and 
we have here an excellent example of the difference between 
Yorkshiremen and East Anglians, very much to the advantage 
of the former in all likeable characteristics, and very much 
to the advantage of the latter in the great art of “ getting 
on.” True Clevelanders are undoubtedly Scandinavian. May 
I suggest that feminine qualities differ greatly from masculine 
ones, notably in the absence of the humour which is one of the 
Yorkshire man’s most delightful idiosyncracies,—a humour 
founded on keen observation and a tolerant view of the 
peculiarities of others? In the South, if we like a friend’s 
bonnet, we tell her so; if we do not like it, we hold our 
tongues. In the North it is, “ You look a perfect fright in 
that thing,” or, if we don’t look a fright, silence. My 
experience—not of Yorkshire folk only—is that those who 
most readily say rude or uncomplimentary things usually re- 
sent very fiercely similar remarks made to themselves. If they 
can but conquer their dread of “ insincerity,” that unpardon- 
able fault, no people appreciate a sunny smile and a soft word 
better than Yorkshire folk.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Guisborough, Yorkshire, November 18th. E. F. 

P.S.—One fixed belief with North Country housewives 1s 
that no London weman keeps her house clean or knows any= 
thing about cooking or the use of a needle. 





MR. STEAD’S TEST FOR HYMNS. 
(To THE Epitor or TUE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I hope I may profit by your kindly criticism of my 

little collection of “ Hymns that have Helped,” but may I 

beg the favour of a word or two in arrest of the judgment 

which you have pronounced upon what you call my test for 
hymns ? 

The little collection of “Hymns that have Helped” was 

never intended to supersede collections of hymns that in the 
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opinion of experts ought to be more helpful. As there 
are about half a million of hymns in existence, it seemed to 
me that there was room for a little volume containing only 
such hymns as are on record as having proved helpful to 
nations and to individuals. 


It takes all sorts to make a world, and what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. These homely adages seem to 
ne to go to the root of the question raised by your criticism. 
You object specifically to my including in “ Hymns that have 
Helped,” first, Newton’s “Begone, Unbelief;” secondly, the 
« Marseillaise;” and, thirdly, Pope’s “ Universal Prayer.” The 
first isa “limping hymn” with “ pattering stanzas” which 
ig to Milman’s “Lord, we sit and cry to Thee,” as the first 
arrow-head to the modern rifles. It may be so to you and to 
many others. To me and also to many others, the “limping 
hymn” with its “ pattering stanzas” is a veritable Maxim, 
with its rub-a-dub-dub, compared with which Milman’s verses 
are but as the sling and the stone. But if they have helped 
you—not merely fascinated; many things fascinate which do 
not help in the least—I will endeavour to include them in my 
next edition. 

The objection you take to the “ Marseillaise” is on the 
ground that it is a “ vindictive raging” which “leaves God 
wholly out of account,” and “makes its appeal solely to the 
passions of men.” The “ Marseillaise” as the embodied ex- 
pression of the intensest emotions of one of the greatest of 
nations at a moment when it was passing through a veritable 
re-birth, has at least as much claim to a place in my collection 
as the cursing Psalms have to be included in Holy Writ. 
But I demur to your description of the “ Marseillaise.” 
Apart from the specific invocation of God in the fifth verse, 
which may be dismissed, if you please, as a mere phrase, the 
“ Marseillaise ” was surely inits essence a hymn that appealed 
directly and with overwhelming power to the divine in man. 
“The passions of men” you say,—but the passion for liberty 
and the passions for justice finding expression in this frenzied 
cry, surely these are divine things,—nay, are they not among 
the divinest known to manf And if ever a hymn helpeda 
nation, the “ Marseillaise” helped France. If there is too 
much passion in the “ Marseillaise,” it seems that there is too 
little in Pope’s “Universal Prayer.” You doubt “ whether 
it ever helped any one at all who could fully understand its 
arctic frigidity.” Of course you can say that all those whom 
it has helped do not fully understand its frigidity. Perhaps 
not. But where “ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” and 
a lack of understanding is not altogether to be deprecated 
if it widens the range within which you can be helped. And 
I must say, in this age when the human heart recoils with 
horror from the old notion that until Christ revealed the 
Father the human race knew not God, until what is practically 

the eleventh hour of its existence on this planet, there are few 
more helpful hymns than Pope’s “ Universal Prayer ” in all 
the collections in all the churches. 


In surveying hymns as the life-saving apparatus of the 
world, I have not been so presumptuous as to aspire to the 
authority of a spiritual Royal Humane Society. To accept 
your own illustration, all I have ventured to do is to indicate 
some hymns which have served as planks on which sbip- 
wrecked mariners have got safely to shore. It is of course 
possible, as you say, that they may be more or less rotten, 
that they have little buoyancy, and they certainly cannot for 
@ moment compare for beauty with any of the innumerable 
painted boats that lie on the shore. But my poor planks 
have at least been tested by the storm; in the midst of the 
winds and the waves they kept their man afloat, and with all 
their faults they brought him to shore. I find no fault with 
your painted boats. They may be as much better than my 
plank as they are certainly more artistic. On that matter I 
am not qualified to jadge. But I may, I hope, be allowed to 
pursue the humbler path of collecting together some records 
of hymns that have actually helped without reference either 
to the finicking ear of the critic or the exalted judgment of 
the recluse. I am painfully aware of the imperfections of 
my collection, but I hope its publication, and possibly such 
criticisms as those with which you have favoured me, may 
bring me much correspondence which will enable me to sup- 
plement the record of helpful service rendered by hymns.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

W. T. STeap. 











POETRY. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


Our upon your earthly pelf— 

Give me gold and silver’s self : 

Glint of golden suns at noon, 

Lustres of the argent moon— 

All the gold yon sky receives 

For his shining morns and eves, 

All the gold that April spills 

On the bowing daffodils ; 

Golden hearts of silver daisies, 

Fairy gold of poets’ phrases, 

Little children’s golden heads 

Dreaming in their star-lit beds 

Of a mother’s silvered hair 

Bowed above their faces fair, 

Half in blessing, half in prayer— 

All the golden boon of day, 

All the long night’s silvern sway, 

All the overflowing measure 

Of God’s gold and silver treasure. 
ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON. 











ART. 


—_——.¢———_ 
THE AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS. 

THE Galleries have again opened their doors and the pictures 
are on the walls, “thick as autumn leaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombrosa.” Again the old question rises to the 
mind, “ What becomes of all the pictures painted?” Twice 
a year, soon after the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the 
studios send forth to the Galleries vast numbers of pictures, 
which, after the period of exhibition, sink into the habitations 
of the land. What is to happen after atime? There are few 
things more lasting than a picture, for even if its colours are 
not permanent, its cracked or blackened ruin remains un- 
abridged in size. A hideousness, possibly not wanting in the 
work when fresh, is there; something is added, but the 
picture remains. Books can be packed into small spaces, but 
pictures take up much room. If the great production goes 
on, and the old works remain, it seems as if suffocation from 
painted canvas must result in the end. 


In going round the Galleries of the Institute we are 
tempted to wish that some of the artists had thought twice 
before adding another picture to the mass already in 
existence. Especially is this wish felt when we see the same 
painters year after year turning out works so exactly like 
previous ones that we should not trust our eyes to discriminate 
one from the other, but are obliged to fall back on the rule of 
most Galleries,—that works exhibited before in London are 
inadmissible. So familiar is the model who masquerades as 
a Distinguished Visitor (G. G. Kilburne, No. 6) that it seems 
impossible to believe that he has not remained on the walls 
through many exhibitions. Some of the landscapes, too, 
show no sign of change: for them as for the Gulistan, “the 
revolutions of the seasons” do not “change the delights of 
their spring.” Some querulous painters have exclaimed at 
the fickleness of Nature’s moods. Mr. Whimperis and Mr. 
Orrock know better, for have not they given us year by year 
the results of their observations, and has not Nature shown 
to each of them achangeless face? It is with great regret 
that one sees Mr. J. R. Reed painting such a worn-out 
commonplace as his picture The Fairy Queen (No. 112), a little 
dressed-up pantomime fairy in her squalid home. “ An’ you 
a artis’,” we sigh with Charles Keene’s cab-driver, and pass 
on. Mr. Wetherbee’s A River Bank (No. 231) is a delightful 
picture. The delicate tracery of the slender trees against the 
pale evening sky, under which two bathers are resting on the 
edge of the river, is a most graceful composition. There isa 
sense of style and an idyllic beauty about the picture which 
make it shine forth from commonplace surroundings. This 
precious sense of style and rhythm is, unfortunately, very rare, 
and those whohave it seldom win popularapplause. But afterall 
these qualities are to be found in work which has stood the test 
of time. Work that is without them seldom pleases after a 
momentary fashion in technique has passed, or a new method of 
picture making become antiquated. Of the occasional lapses 
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into allegory, Mr. Stock’s Dead Summer (No. 308) is the most 
incomprehensible. Why a decapitated head should be lying 
about on a brick wall in a misty garden one fails to discover, 
and the catalogue gives no help. There are two portraits of 
the Vice-President, Mr. Frank Walton. Mr. Topham’s version 
(No. 317) is a head without personality ; colour and modelling 
are equally negative, and no revelation of character is achieved. 
Much more interesting is Mr. H. E. Bowman’s. There we are 
shown Mr. Walton at work out of doors, and we feel in this 
instance that we have a bit of the true life of the person 
painted put before us, not a mere shadow on the canvas. Mr. 
Bowman’s picture is deep in colour and decidedly harmonious, 
although the execution is rather stiff in parts of the figure. 
On the Scaur (No. 453), by Mr. A. S. Haynes, is a vigorous 
and fresh rendering of blue water. The sky, too, is good, and 
the whole picture so full of fresh air that one wishes it were 
not hung so high up. 


The New English Art Club is an exhibition which gains in 
general effect from two causes,—first, from the few pictures 
exhibited; secondly, from a general resemblance of aim in the 
works shown. Not that there is any lack of individuality in 
the painters who exhibit there. But we are spared the bewilder- 
ing jumps from the advanced methods of to-day to those of 
fifty years ago which require such constant and worrying 
adjustment of mental focus. One feature of this year’s 
exhibition is Mr. R. Anning Bell’s work. Usually his name 
is associated with decoration in coloured plaster, but now we 
have an opportunity of judging him as a painter. His 
Battledore and Shutilecock (No. 60) shows, as we knew before, 
that he is an accomplished master of line. But the colour is 
heavy. Much more interesting is his portrait of Mrs. Walter 
Raleigh, a full-length, and the size of life. The prevailing 
colour of the picture is grey, but a grey made up of subtly 
balanced tones, which prevents the colour from being 
monotonous. The figure is a very graceful one, even if a 
little affected, and full of the qualities of line that we have 
Seen accustomed to find in the decorative works of the painter. 
These qualities no doubt add greatly to the beauty of the 
picture, but detract from the sense of the individuality of the 
portrait. As usual, there are a number of small water-colour 
drawings shown. These drawings aim at representing the 
evanescent beauties of landscape effect by washes of colour 
flowing into one another without strong definition of form. 
By this method Turner produced magical effects which rival 
the colour of opals. But these later masters do not seem to 
have that grasp of form which made Turner’s wildest brush- 
marks vital, or yet his sense of colour. So the result is a 
series of rather dull sketches. From these vague meanderings 
it is delightful to pass to Mr. Conder’s Almond Blossoms 
(No. 28). This is a delicious harmony of pale blues and 
greens, with a mass of white blossom flushed with the faintest 
possible glow of warmth. Against the almond-tree which is 
in the middle distance are some pale-pink roses in shadow. 
The balance alike of tone and colour of these roses is quite 
beautiful. The whole picture has an ethereal quality of colour 
anda grace of form which make it live in the memory as a 
delightful vision. 


Some people consider the New English Art Club as the 
sanctuary where the art of the future resides, and further 
believe that Mr. Wilson Steer is the chief prophet. This 
year we should fancy these believers must be rather tried in 
their faith. Until Mr. Steer condescends to paint something 
rather more beautiful than A Nude (No. 68) many will prefer 
to remain outside the temple with the heathen. A few years 
ago this artist’s admirers proclaimed a new Claude Monet; 
bat the sceptical saw only streaks of brilliant paint, not the 
vibrating coloured light of the master. Then Tintoretto’s 
portraits were quoted to find an equal toa new departure of 
Mr. Steer’s. Now no doubt we shall be told that the Rokeby 
Venus of Velasquez lives anew. But while Mr. Steer con- 
siders such a stiff-limbed figure, with its doll-like face and 
livid background beautiful, it is to be feared that there will be 
many who will remain outside the reach of his art. Mr. 
Buxton Knight shows a landscape which, but for a rather 
anpleasant tone of blue which pervades the whole, would be a 
most satisfactory work. This picture, June (No. 56), of 
a hayfield is composed with great skill. The lines which 
make op the whole are organic, and link distance 
and foreground together, making them one idea. The 
waggzon loaded with hay, and with its team of horses, is 








not a mere accessory, as is so often the case in hayfiel@ 
pictures, but really belongs to the work as a whole. Much 
more beautiful in colour, though not so interesting in line, ig 
the same artist’s Tidal Brecze (No. 62). The purple-coloured 
water with the warm reedy growths are excellent; the sky, 
too, is full of light, and the breeze is not merely in the name 
of the work. Mr. Legros has sent several things. One frame. 
contains drawings showing his sympathy with the masters of 
the late Renaissance. He has also sent some landscapes; 
they are sombre in tone and severe in style. One, La Maison 
du Garde-Céte, has a remarkable sky. There is a great 
breadth and sweep about the clouds, as well as subtlety of 
colour and a fine realisation of cloud-forms. The earth ig 
rather brown and fluffy, but we can pass over it and look at 
the sky above. 


The Society of Portrait Painters’ exhibition at the Grafton 
Gallery is one of varied character, ranging from the latest 
developments of Mr. Lavery to such an already famous work 
as Sir John Millais’s Lord Shaftesbury (No. 65). In this 
picture the sad eyes and melancholy face of the great man are 
realised with wonderful force, but with a force subordinated 
to the painter’s sympathy with his aitter. Quite different nm 
style is the late painter’s portrait of Mrs. George Stibbard 
(No. 113), so sober, restrained, and beautiful. The delicacy 
with which the personality of the lady has been seized, and. 
the harmony of colour and form, make it a fascmating pic- 
ture. Some painters lose by being seen in quantities. This ig. 
decidedly the case with Mr. Herman Herkomer. There is a 
fluffyness about his painting, and a want of freshness both of 
colour and mental attitude. The painter seems to have been 
conscious of this, and in his Mrs. Rennell Rodd (No. 138) he 
has attempted an escape by setting himself to imitate Mr. 
Sargeant. But the only result is that Mrs. Hammersley’s 
velvet seems faded and its freshness gone, and an effective 
mannerism in painting arms does not do at second-hand. 
Mr. Guthrie in his portrait of a little boy (No. 83) definitely 
aims at the manner of Velasquez. The pale face, with the 
pupils of the eyes and lips showing as patches, is not entirely 
satisfactory; the master could put an infinity of implied 
modelling into an apparently flat space, but the disciple has: 
yet to acquire this art. Nevertheless, the picture is a strong 
one, and tells across the room with great force. Compare 
with it Mr. Llewellyn’s Master Tommy Merton (No. 70). 
Although this last is photographically natural, and painted 
with every attention to detail, we cannot but feel that Mr. 
Guthbrie’s posturing little boy is flesh and blood, while the 
other remains made of pasteboard. What is the reason? we 
may well ask. The answer seems to be, that the careful and 
artistic elimination of non-essentials, together with a sense of 
style, give the artist a power of expression not to be attained 
by a rather half-hearted realism inclining to prettiness. 
Besides the paintings there are many drawings of interest. 
Mr. Legros’s silver point of himself (No. 188) is a fine example 
of the art of which he isa master. In conclusion, it may be 
said that, considering that all the pictures in the Gallery are 
portraits or studies in portrait-form, the exhibition is one of 
great variety and decided interest. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA HOLROYD.* 


In a notice published in the Spectator of December 26th, 1885,. 
on Mr. Oscar Browning’s work on Lord Gower’s despatches,. 
we mentioned that we had had the opportunity of seeing the 
diary of Miss Maria Holroyd written during her journey. 
through Paris in 1791. This journal has been partly incor- 
porated in the work now before us, containing the letters of 
the same young lady from the age of eleven up to the time 
of her marriage. In these days of modernity, when the 
nasty novels which crowd our tables, astonish our minds, 
not only that they should be written, but that they should 
be read, it might be supposed that a book which unites. 
in itself a good old novel ending with the heroine’s mar- 
riage, a few scenes of literary society of the well-beloved 
Johnsonian era, and some startling episodes from the French 
Revolution, would not enlist the sympathies of the reading, 





* The Girlhood of Maria Josepha H -lroyd (Lady Stanley of Alderley), as Told in 
| Letters of a Hundred Years Ag, from £775. to. 1296, 


With 6.Burt aits. Lozdon: 


Lotgmans and Co, 
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public. We have hopes, however, in the very reactions which 
literary corruption produces, and enlivened by those hopes 
we strongly recommend this work to those who love a racy 
picture of their grandparents’ lives. Enough has already 
been published about the relations between Gibbon and the 
Holroyd family to raise the reader’s expectation that Gibbon 
js one of the characters in the book. Bat it is not so 
much either for the part devoted to him, or, indeed, for 
that which gives some of the horrors and follies of the 
Revolution, as for the dramatic characters which reveal them- 
selves in these genuine letters, and which create a novel in 
themselves, that we recommend the work. 

The first letter is addressed to Maria Josepha by her aunt 
when the former was only six years old, giving some advice 
to her very precocious niece, and one of the last is from the 
game lady on Maria’s wedding-day. There is no character in 
any novel of Miss Austen or Miss Ferrier more charming than 
that of the maiden-aunt who goes by the name of Serena, a 
name taken from a very tiresome poem called “ The Triumphs 
of Temper,” by Hayley, who indeed assists the family in the 
publication of the Gibbon papers. What Hayley thought of 
maiden-aunts in the abstract is to be found in the poem, where 
among a young lady’s troubles are,— 

“To bear what ills the female haunt, 
The testy nurse, the imperious gouvernante 
And that tyrannic pest, the prying maiden-aunt.” 

What a maiden-aunt was, and ought to be, is shown in the 
uninterrupted correspondence of twenty years, and in the 
bright and sympathetic countenance of her portrait. She is 
described in Madame d’Arblay’s memoirs as having trans- 
jated from a French version a German work of four 
thick volumes by M. Sturm, consisting of ‘ Religious 
meditations and observations for every day in the year,”—“a 
work both too high and too low for general use, rising up 
to philosophers and sinking down to children alternately.” 
Next to Serena comes another dear friend of the family, a 
Miss Ann Firth, who was, we believe, a very distant relation, 
and was “tenderly cared for by successive generations up to 
her hundredth year.” The letters to her are many of them 
very spicy, and were, it would appear, fired off when Maria’s 
spirits were more exaberant than when writing to Serena. If 
maiden-aunts are proverbially odious, stepmothers are more 
so, and Maria not only falsified the proverb in one case, 
but also in the other. The stepmother who arrives in the 
middle of the book is as much beloved as the aunt or the 
real mother, and to her she seems to have owed as a parting 
gift the hand of Mr. Stanley and the happiness of her life. 
But we must go back to the promised novel, which appears 
to begin at the departure of the family to stay with Gibbon 
at Lausanne. On the question of taking the journey at all 
after the flight to, and return from, Varennes, there appears 
to have been much doubt in the minds of all friends, and in a 
letter to Serena we find :— 

“Papa is quite undecided. He talks of staying a week longer, 
but I pin my faith on Mr. Pelham, who encourages us to go on 
and prosper. Once more do not be disagreeable. Mama is as 
eager to go as possible, and has not a fear belonging to her. Miss 
Firth thinks she already sees us all adorning Lanthorns, if I may 
judge by the efroi painted in her countenance.” 

So off they go, and make the acquaintance of Gouverneur 
Morris on the packet. On their arrival they soon meet Mr. 
Pelbam and place themselves under his guidance :— 

“ Tuesday evening.—We have been taken by that jewel of a man, 

Tom, allover Paris in a carrosse de remise, which papa takes by 
the day. Sir Godfrey (Webster) left Paris in a violent hurry at 
last, though he had intended to stay some time longer. He and 
Mr. Wyndham had been compleat husbands all the time—in 
English, very perverse; what cause they had I cannot pretend 
to say, but Mr. Pelham says they were perfectly disagreeable 
the whole time. Nothing can pass pleasanter than our time does 
under the direction of Mr. Pelham. He lays out a plan for our 
mornings, goes to the play and sups with us. He is so pleasant 
that I can hardly remember the Mr. Pelham that was. Tom is 
quite a different man, and the most agreeable I ever saw.” 
But Mr. Pelham, after starting with them from Paris, left them 
at Sens and they went on without him. We now arrive at 
Lausanne, and find a society consisting of Gibbon and his 
Swiss friends, of French emigrés, and of English travellers, 
including Lady Webster and Mr. Pelham. 

The first Swiss letter announces that :— 


“On Monday we set out for Chamouny and the glaciers. It 
will be a party of pleasure; in other words, the most unpleasant 
thing in the world. The party consists of Sir G. and Lady 
Webster, Severy, and us. Sir G. is more cross than you can 


imagine; in short, he has just discovered that he is married, and 
that Mr. P. has a great regard for his lady.” 


In the next letter we find :— 


“Tf anybody offends you so grievously that you do not recollect 
any punishment bad enough for them, only wish them on a party 
of pleasure with Lady Webster. I think I have given words 
enough to this subject, and will dismiss her ladyship from my 
thoughts when I have told you that the day we stayed at Geneva 
she passed in her bed 2 la Frangaise, surrounded by her beaux, the 
cause fatigue in consequence of a thunderstorm at Lausanne the day 
before. I will have nothing to say to him (Pelham), at least during 
Lady W.’s lifetime, for his heart seems incapable of receiving two 
at a time and his tongue of speaking to two at a time, for he has 
scarce spoken to the inferior race of beings in our caravan since 
we set off.” 


Thus it appears Mr. Pelham was swept into the train of Lady 
Webster’s cavaliers, and Miss Maria was left lamenting. 

After dwelling at Lausanne about three months the party 
wended their way homewards, but not before there comes 
before us the family of another lady, equally volatile, equally 
famous, and equally migratory with Lady Webster. The 
family of Lord Craven and his daughters, escorted by Lord 
Molineux (who afterwards married one) and his tutor, are met 
on various occasions. Lord Craven died on his way home, 
and we are treated to a description of Lady Craven, Mar- 
gravine of Anspach, in two letters from Serena, at Bath, in 
one of which she says :— 


“T was told that Lady Craven, on hearing of her lord’s death, 
put on deep mourning that very day, wept, and went through the 
whole ceremony of a widow. The next morn she wiped her 
tears, threw off her weeds, put on bridal trappings, and was 
married tu the Margrave.” 


In the next letter from Bath we find the description of a 
third most famous lady, Madame de Genlis, who is there with 
Mdlle. d’Orleans and Pamela :— 


“‘When the Master of the Ceremonies proposed putting the 
little Mdlle. d’Orleans above Pamela, Madame de Genlis inter- 
posed, and said, ‘Non, non, tous sont égaux.’ Another trait 
of hers will, I think, amuse you. There is here a Mr. Southwell, 
an active, busy sort of man, who is always ready to show the 
lions, &c. He bappened to procure her lodgings, and she in re- 
turn invited bim to tea, He went, and one of her first questions 
was, if he could recommend her a good avocat. He started with 
concern, that she should be in any embarrassment which required 
a lawyer’s assistance, but she soon put an end to his concern by 
telling him it was no such thing, but that she wished to learn 
the English law, and should like instruction from the best 
master. Mr. S., not alittle surprised, gently ventured to observe 
that it was a knowledge which the cleverest men could scarcely 
obtain perfectly in sixteen or seventeen years, and he understood 
Madame only meant to stay here six months. It wasall the same 
to her; she returned to her point, and desired to know the best 
lawyer, upon which Jeffries, the town clerk, was sent to her, and 
on being told her design, he gave her as an introductory grammar, 
Coke upon Lyttelton, which she has seriously begun to read.” 


After quitting Lausanne, Lady Sheffield, and indeed Maria, 
began to receive letters from Lady Webster, in almost all 
of which the adorable Tom, his coming and goings, are 
described. In April, 1792, the first Lady Sheffield dies, appa- 
rently from her exertions in tending the French refugees. 
Lady Webster on this occasion writes the only serious letter 
from her to be found in this collection. Miss Maria is now 
the mistress of Sheffield Place for a time, and it is during her 
reign that Lady Webster pays a visit to her home. There are 
still some few people alive who can remember the perturbation 
caused in a household by Lady Holland threatening or exe- 


cuting a visit. The following is what happened at Sheffield 


Place :— 

“Lord Sheffield being engaged elsewhere tried to keep his 
engagement. Mr. Gibbon declared if he went he would imme- 
diately set off for Brighton. However, after much pro and con., 
papa stayed; the coachman went to Uckfield, and the dear 
creature, with an Irish maid and two Italian men, arrived about 
5 o’clock. She chose to be very amiable, affectionate, and tender, 
and for her, as little nonsensical as one could reasonably expect. 
She was unfortunately obliged to go away next morning, and 
during the short time she was here amused us very much with 
her account of the camp near Dunkirk and other foreign sights, 
which, though we took all for granted, were rather poetical than 
historical. She went to see General Dalton before he was buried, 
and talked of the dead bodies on the field of battle she passed 
over, with as much rapture as any vulture might be supposed to 
do. 1 do not give her credit for half the unfeelingness she pre- 
tends to, or I should begin to question whether she were not 
really an infernal. She seems to have gone to the camp for no 
other purpose than to make a bustle and to be as troublesome as 
possible, from her own account. Her ladyship has entirely adopted 
foreign manners and customs, and our family will, | suppose, 
never recover from the astonishment they were thrown into when 
they discovered André, the Italian, washed his lady’s feet when 





she went to bed, which upon my word is a matter of fact, if one 
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I was present at her toilette before 
dinner, and both of the men walked tame in and out of the bed- 
room while she was undressing, and one dressed her hair, who 
was as frowsy as possible, just come off a long ride. But enough 
and too much of such a woman; she says she means to go abroad 
in ten days end. Heaven grant she may keep her resolution.’ 

On December 26th, 1794, Lord Sheffield married his second 
wife, sister to the volatile Tom Pelham, and on January Ist, 

1795, Maria discovers the singular good fortune which has 
brought her such a stepmother. Among her correspondents 
now appears the Miss Parker, sister of Lord Boringdon, 
who married Mr. Villiers. They were the parents of four or 
five of the cleverest and most charming people the world of 
London ever saw. One is still alive, namely, Charles Villiers. 
About a year after the new Lady Sheffield came among them 
Mr. Stanley began to pay attention to Maria, and when the 
marriage was announced she seemed to attribute it all “to 
that angel of a woman, Milady,” the stepmother. 

On June 10th, 1796, we hear the last of Lady Webster 

when she goes off with Lord Holland:—“ So Lady Webster 
has ended with great éclat, as I always thought she would. 
Milord had just written a pressing invitation to come here 
the day before she eloped.” The story of these two ladies 
is now finished. The one kept up her position in society 
through her talents and fortune, notwithstanding her mis- 
conduct; the other retired into the country, where, although 
she had found it difficult, according to all her friends, to say 
the word “obey ” at her marriage service, she found it quite 
easy to exact obedience from all around her, and to rule her 
husband, his family, fortune, estate, and all other matters 
pertaining to him, with success, for the rest of her life. 


may believe that one hears. 





MR. LANGBRIDGE’S POEMS.* 


Mr. LANGBRIDGE has hitherto been best known to us asa 
lively Irish poet with a large dash of humour. Here he 
appears for the first time as an idealist of the deepest, and we 
might almost say most passionate, convictions. And there are 
many of his serious poems that are both pathetic and 
graceful, though we cannot think that he succeeds so well in 
his later style as he did in his former. To the humonrist 
a genuine love of exaggeration is not only natural, it is even 
appropriate. Humour as such gains by that delicate exaggera- 
tion of some of the mistakes or excesses or defects of human 
nature which serve to bring out its many disproportions, 
To the humourist as such the detection of false emphasis or 
of undue shortcoming is of the essence of his art. It is by 
the subtlety and force of the touches through which the poet 
effects this discovery of inconsistencies and irrelevancies that 
he séts loose the springs of our laughter. But if in a serious 
poem’the poet introduces unintentionally the same disposition 
to over-colour or under-colour the sentiments or passions 
with’ which he deals, he jars the feelings to which he intends 
to appeal, and diminishes instead of carrying with him the 
sympathies of his audience. And Mr. Langbridge seems to 
us to err in this direction in not a few of the most serious of 
his poems. For instance, in the poem which he pnts earliest 
in his volume, “ The Scales of Heaven,” he not only represents 
truly enough the elements of impurity which enter into a 
good'deal of the most earnest eloquence of the pulpit, a 
good ‘deal of the most benevolent philanthropy of the laity, 
and a good deal of the most strenuous fidelity of the 
martyr, but he appears to us to exaggerate the virtue of an 
act of warm and disinterested impulse into the highest kind 
of deliberate nobility :— 
: ‘“‘ Again the warden of the scales 
Pointed to earth, and they who watched beheld 
Rainbows that dawn’d and died: and, after that, 
A city cellar, crowded with coarse lives, 
Fetid and dank, and heavy with the reek 
‘Of drink and smoke: and there were evil jests 
And dreadful laughter. Into that safe earth 
‘ Burrow’d by human vermin, lo! there ran, 
.In limping wise, yet swiftly, a young lad, 
Ancient as sin, wilted and wizen’d and warp’d 
With ten black years, all winter : to his bare 
Breast-bone, beneath his fringed and pennon’d rags, 
Hugging a piece of offal newly claw’d 
From some rank guest-house floor: and after him, 
Drawn by the savour of the hidden meat, 
A small dog of the city. Having crawled 
‘To his close corner, darting here and there 
Looks fierce and furtive, forth he brought the meat 
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And tore it with his glance. Yet ere his teeth 
Clash’d on the bite, his quick and roving eyes 
Lit on the dog beside him. Lank it was, 

With ribs that hoop’d stark famine, and one foot 
Dangled as broken. So the ravenous boy, 
Owning superior hunger. rent the meat — 

And flung the dog a morsel. Then he thought 
Himself to eat, but ere the bit could pass 

His snarling lips, a paw was on his knee, 

Urging remembrance. That piece too he flung, 
And so went on feeding the gulping dog 

Till all was given. Then on the sopping straw 
The child lay down, and, curling close for warmth, 
The dog beside him. And the wounded thing 
Shiver’d and moan’d, lifting its paw in pain, 
Till, tearing Off a streamer of his rags, 

The boy made shift to bind it. Eased at length, 
His little trembling neighbour lick’d his face, 
And thrust the sound foot fondly in the grasp 

Of the strong patron. So they lay awhile, 

Blest in each other’s wartath and fellowship, 


And soon were sleeping. 
Then the deed arose 
Mounting to Heaven, and, on the crystal scales 
Falling, demanded judgment. And, behold! 
Even as a stone that sinks in a clear well, 
Down drave the scale that held it, and its peer 
Flung up the outweighted diamond, and all Heaven 
Shouted : ‘The crown is won!’” 
That deed of sincere human pity and self-sacrifice ig no 
doubt pure and laudable in a high degree; but is there not a 
touch of exaggeration in the sentiment which makes that 
single act of eager self-renunciation take “the crown of 
Heaven” for “the best deed of earth”? We are far from 
saying that its spirit may not be purer than that of any‘other 
of the three more ambitious actions which are weighed and 
come up for judgment before it. But this sclection of one 
single act of pure impulsive pity as the climax and perfec. 
tion of human virtue, has in it, to our ear, that slight extra. 
vagance of sentiment which accords too much with the 
popular sympathies of the day. Surcly to illustrate the 
justice of “ The Scales of Heaven,” some deed should have 
been chosen which was the perfect flower of a long endeavour, 
and not a mere victory of pure and noble but transient 
impulse. 
Mr. Langbridge’s execution, too, inclines a little too much 
to the more ornate effects rather than the perfect simplicity of 
art. His colours are a little too glowing, and often dazzle 
more than they delight. For example, take the following 
sonnet on “The Great Day,” the day of judgment :— 
‘Lo, the great day that sees God’s purpose wrought ! 
Time in His lap doth die, a woven skein, 
Sin is His awful aureole, and pain 
On His forefinger shines, a pearl sun-caught. 
Yea, the great day, the end of all God’s thought : 
The stars roll anthems, all the airy main 
Washes bright rapture, mingled with the strain 
Of human cycles to the vintage brought. 


Creation praises. Lo, God lifts His hand, 

Spreading mild lightning on from sphere to sphere; 
The tide of triumph stops ; the planets stand ; 

Yea, the worlds hearken, as high God speaks clear : 
‘ Broken is all the harmony I plann’d :— 

There is a gnat whose voice [ do not hear.’ ” 
What can be meant by speaking of “sin” as “the awful 
aureole” of God? To us such language seems to have no 
legitimate meaning at all. The aureole is, we suppose, the 
light that discriminates for us the purity and perfection of the 
Saint. And when applied to God, it should mean that which 
discriminates the perfect and unapproachable glory of Deity 
from the poorer glories of created and imperfect beings. In 
what sense then can “sin” be thistoGod? The line seems to 
us an attempt to catch at some overstrained and unintelligible 
attitude of a dreamer’s thought. We gather from the 
notes which Mr. Langbridge has appended to his poems, that 
this sonnet was in part at least dreamed ; he tells us expressly 
that the grotesquerie of the last line was so dreamed, and we 
imagine that that would be the best apology for the very 
indefensible irrelevance of the expression we are criticising. 
But surely if the spirit of the prophets should be subject 
to the prophets, still more should the eccentricities of the 
dreamer be subject to his reason. Mr. Langbridge tells us 
that as a critic he had at first rejected the bizarrerie of the 
last line, and substituted another less likely to provoke the 
smile of his readers, but that on reconsidering the matter 
he regarded the “ grotesquerie as only skin-deep,” and had felt 





* Thé Scales of Heaven: Poems, Narrative, Legendary, and Meditati ith:a’ 
Few Sonnets, By Frederics Langbridge.. London: Kilict Stock, 


a.scruple “against tampering with the gift of a dream.” 
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Bat if the automatic suggestions of dreamland are to be 
regarded with a sort of superstitious veneration as the oracles 
of a hidden wisdom, where is the use of reason at all? We 
cannot safely supersede reason by the wild fancies and 
unbridled imaginations of sleep, unless we can really persuade 
ourselves that the bridle which reason has resigned is super- 
geded by that of some superior being’s control. And such an 
assumption would open the mind to all sorts of superstitions, 
eriel ones no less than pious and humane. Mr. Langbridge 
has certainly too much respect for the bizarreries of his own 


fancy. 

There are, however, many bright and happy poems in the 
yolume, though we think the ornate predominate unduly. 
One of the most taking is “ The Miser,” which describes how 
a poor wretch who had amassed something like a thousand 
pounds by begging, died in the midst of riches rather than 
ask for help, lest he should be plundered of his store of notes 
and gold by those whose aid he might have invited. Mr. 
Langbridge finds himself reflecting on the moral of this too 
common story :— 

“Then, while I sat with half-closed eyes, 
My musings dimmed and clouded, 
Faint, flitting forms began to rise ; 
They rose, and cleared, and crowded. 
I looked, not heeding rags or lace, 
Not weighing rank or réle there, 


But peering down through every face 
To read the naked soul there. 


And lo! I read—my gaze sufiiced : 
Each depth I did examine— 

Soul after soul, O loving Christ! 
Was lean and pinched with famine! 


On, on before my view they passed, 
In endless turmoil thronging ; 

Some wild, some dazed, and some that cast 
A look of hopeless longing. 


A few did heed a tender Face, 
A Voice of pleading pity, 
That pressed unmeasured gifts of grace 
On all the hungering city. 
‘Poor souls!’ (on spake that Voice), ‘ what lie 
Blinds, dulls your ears, bewitches ? 
Poor souls! why will ye starve and die 
*Mid free, unbounded riches ?’ ” 


We admire many of the reflective pieces in blank verse. 
Mr. Langbridge is always on the side of the poor, and no 
doubt the virtues of the poor are virtues which have usually 
ran the gauntlet of many very severe temptations; but may 
not the same be said of most of the virtues of the rich 
and fortunate, quite as traly as of all but the most 
miserable amongst the poor, though Mr. Langbridge very 
‘pardonably ignores the great temptations of the well-to-do, 
and is rather hard upon their conventional shallownesses P 
We are inclined to believe that no temptations are more irre- 
sistible, because less accompanied by solemn warnings, than the 
temptations to the conventionalities and superficialities of the 
world, while the temptations of the poor are well hedged round 
by warnings of the most striking kind. This is the bitter satire 
which Mr. Langbridge utters against the shallow worldlings : 


“ And for thee—O thou, 
Modish bereavement’s dainty devotee, 
Whose face and garments measure to a hair 
The delicately-graduated pang ; 
Whose vigilant woe ne’er lagg’d an hour behind 
Its fitting shade and texture—hold thee far. 
Give us a dog to lay his true head down, 
And nestle, only lifting solemn eyes 
Of troubled question, conscious of an air 
He may not enter: give us e’en a cat 
With her sleek apathy: a sunny bird 
Shaking shrill music through the silent house : 
These live their life aloof, and let us be. 
Thou only comest, a thin made-up thing 
Of practised sighs and simpers, doling out 
Bereavement’s well-bred dues, exhibiting 
The latest charming modes in sympathy, 
*T wixt shopping and the park. Yea, hold thee far. 
What doest thou, poor sham, with God and night, 
And the deep waters, and a naked soul 
Suck’d into blackness, with its helpless hands, 
And eyes that clutch the void? Go thou and learn 
Of those true comforters who came to Job, 
And sat tbree days, three days, without a word, 
Yielding a noble heart its ancient right 
To break in silence. 

Tact and garter’d grace 

And fine repression thou shalt get by rote 
Where light fans whisper, managed voices pace, 
And hearts beat under velvet: Sympathy 





Thy hands must pluck in other sort of night 

Where olive-boughs drop blackness on the dews . 

Of still Gethsemane.” 
That is vigorously said, but if Mr. Langbridge had as much 
sympathy with the temptations inducing limited natures to fall 
into the beaten ways of those around them, as he has with the 
more stormy temptations of the passions, he would not con- 
fine his sympathy to the failures of the stronger and coarser 
natures, and deny it to the creatures of conventional habit. 





NAVAL POLICY.* 


THE study of naval affairs would lose nothing from a good 
classification of its various branches. It would be safe to 
distinguish between naval tactics, of which the subject is 
fighting at sea; naval strategy, which teaches when, where, 
and with what forces sea-fights should be fought in order that 
the purpose of the Government in undertaking the war may 
be accomplished ; and naval architecture, which is the art of 
constructing warships, the material instruments of tactics 
and strategy. These three branches are, of course, ‘inter- 
dependent. You cannot fight a battle without understanding 
your ships and their weapons; you cannot build a warship 
without knowing how you mean to fight a battle; and you 
cannot make a usefal plan of operations without you know 
your ships and the way they are to be fought. Each of these 
is a professional matter, for years of constant application are 
needed in order to acquire familiarity with the nature and use 
of the engines of naval war, while to grasp in all its bearings 
the nature of any great international conflict is itself the 
affair of long and arduous study. But in practice the pursuit 
of each of the three branches depends entirely upon the action 
of the Government, which necessarily has the initiative both 
in shipbuilding, in naval exercises or mancuvres, and 
in the management of campaigns. The exercise by the 
Government of this initiative constitutes its naval policy. 
Where Government is the child of Parliament, and Parliament 
the creation of an electorate, it becomes the business of the 
voter who does his duty to have some theory of naval policy. 
Sach a theory Mr. Steevens, in the admirably lucid volume 
before us, has attempted to supply. The difficulty for the 
voter and for the Member of Parliament is to find guidance 
in framing his theory. For reasons presently to be discussed, 
very little assistance is given to the publicin this department 
by those whose knowledge would be most valuable,—the 
officers of the Navy. It has been left mainly to civilians to 
frame a theory of naval policy, and among the essays written 
by civilians attempting to deal with the subject there is none 
better, none more deserving to be widely read, than that 
which is now before us. 

Mr. Steevens goes straight to the point. He begins by 
trying to find out what are the elements to which a ship of 
war owes its value as a fighting machine. Passing lightly by 
the torpedo and the dynamite gun as weapons of which the 
value is as yet imperfectly known, he finds that the firgt thing 
is the offensive weapon, the gun, of which two types are 
necessary, the very heavy gun, firing projectiles meant to 
penetrate the thickest armour, and the quick-firing gun, of 
which the shot will pierce armour of moderate thickness. 
Unless well provided with both these kinds of weapons the 
battleship falls short in the first requisite, the power of 
damaging the enemy. Next come the armonr plating and 
the armoured decks, which protect the vital parts of the ship 
against the heaviest shots and its crew against shell and the 
lighter shot. Weakness in protective armour, or its injudicious 
distribution, imperil the ship’s power of endurance in battle. 
Next comes speed, dependent upon the power of the engines 
in proportion to the weight of the ship. Lastly is considered 
the space allotted for the stowage of coal, upon the smount 
of which in relation to the daily consumption of the engines 
depends the time during which the vessel can keep the sea 
without putting into port. It would be difficult to improve 
upon Mr. Steevens’s discussion of each of these points. If the 
chapter devoted to them has a weakness, due to the fact that 
the author is not a professional man, it consists in the absence 
of a definite balance-sheet showing the precise relative value 
of these elements of force and bringing out the importance of 
certain other less specific but by no means insignificant 
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qualities. It is probable that for the purposes of the fight as 
distinct from those of strategy, facility of evolution is even 
more necessary than speed, while the perfection of the vessel 
as a ship—its capacity of being handled in a seaway—may be 
of inestimable value in determining its utility both in a cam- 
paign and ina fight. The qualities which Mr. Steevens has 
selected for discussion are those which best admit of statistical 
treatment, and he follows up his analysis of them by a review 
of the British Navy according to the qualities of the various 
classes of ships which compose it. It is interesting to note 
that of the thirty-four first-class battleships which Great 
Britain will possess in 1899 the oldest was completed in 1886 
and two others in 1888, all the rest being of later date. In 
other words, the British Navy of to-day is substantially the 
result not of the independent initiative of Government, but of 
Government action caused by the pressure of public opinion 
during the last ten years. Is this Navy calculated to secure 
the command of the sea in the event of war? Is it a stronger 
Navy than that which it would have to destroy in case France 
and Russia or France and Germany were to combine against 
this country, and, if stronger, is it strong enough to carry out 
the plan of operations which all writers, whether naval officers 
or not, are agreed in holding to be necessary, the plan which has 
been described by another civilian writer as that of “ shadow- 
ing” the enemies’ fleets? It has been officially laid down 
that for the execution of this plan a superiority in battle- 
ships of not less than four to three is indispensable. If battle- 
ships are classified according to the force of their armament 
in heavy guns and the larger quick-firers and if a first class 
be formed of those ships whose guns of these categories taken 
together give a total muzzle energy of over 150,000ft.-tons per 
minute, we get, according to Mr. Steevens, the following table 
showing the number of ships coming into this category which 
will be possessed during the next three years by Great Britain 
and each of the more formidable combinations. We add two 
lines, showing what the British force in this category ought to 
be to carry out the shadowing policy according to the minimum 
standard expounded by the Committee of British Admirals :— 


1897, 1898, 1899, 
France and Russia ... mi ac GRO tase ee 4; 28 
France and Germany ied ém, D  oes weer 
Great Britain... aoe se sas AS ese Ley cee 


Admirals’ standard against France 


and Russia... aes 27 32 37 
Admirals’ standard against France 
and Germany Si soe GOO | Ske RES” ns OS 


This table embodies an extreme view. It shows how much 
the British Navy falls short of the only standard that rests 
upon a scientific basis as well as upon the assumption that a 
superior armament is indispensable for victory. The table is 
the application of hard-and-fast logic to the available 
statistics. The crux of the whole subject lies in the delicate 
consideration how far it is wise to apply rigorous logic in 
the estimation of fighting forces, or, to put the same thing in 
commonplace words, how far it is wise to trust to weapons 
which you know will not hit as bard as those of your enemy. 
Mr. Steevens compares the principal navies of the world in 
regard to gun-power, to protection, to speed, and to coal- 
endurance, and comes to the conclusion that our naval 
position relatively to other Powers is growing worse instead 
of better, at least in regard to battleships. When he asks 
whether we are ready for war, the reader must remember 
that “ready for war” is an ambiguous phrare. A navy may 
be perfectly ready to go out and fight, and yet may be so 
inferior in strength as to be fairly certain of defeat. The 
question is whether the British Navy, tried by statistics, has 
a sufficient superiority of force to give it a fair probability of 
success against a combination of two Powers. For this 
purpose, according to Mr. Steevens, it will in 1899 be 
fourteen battleships, seventy cruisers, and a hundred de- 
stroyers short of the standard. Moreover, in 1899 the Navy 
will have only eighty-two thousand men, including all the 
marines, to do the work of one hundred and five thousand. 


It may be expected that the figures and the conclusions 
given by Mr. Steevens will be attacked as alarmist by the 
apologists for the Admiralty. We shall not presume to say 
that he is right, but it may with confidence be asserted that 
every independent civilian inquirer who has taken any pains 
with the subject has been driven to conclusions substantially 
identical with those which Mr. Steevens has so clearly 
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explained. It should, further, be remembered that no naval 
officer has published any systematic inquiry into the subject 
of naval policy. Naval officers as a rule are disqualified by 
the habits of mind engendered in their profession from under. 
taking this work. The tradition of the naval service, implanted 
in the officer from his boyhood, is that of uncriticising 
obedience to authority, and in the Navy authority is synoni. 
mous with the Admiralty. At forty-five, after thirty years 
of unquestioning obedience, the naval officer cannot take the 
warp out of his mind, and, forgetting that the Lords of the 
Admiralty are his official superiors, constitute himself the 
impartial judge, in behalf of the taxpayer, of the manner jn 
which they have fulfilled their trust. From his point of view 
the question is treason. The Admiralty resents his asking it, 
and if he ventures on to the forbidden ground his comrades 
will be tempted to revise their good opinion of him. 

The general effect of inquiry by civilians into the state of 
the Navy has been to shake their confidence in the Admiralty 
system. There is only one way to restore it,—a way which is 
clearly expounded by Mr. Steevens in his last chapter, I¢ 
consists in laying upon the First Sea Lord the duty of setting 
forth the standard of naval preparation required by the 
national policy, and upon the Cabinet the daty of either 
carrying out those preparations or explaining to the House 
of Commons why they decline todo so. This method has al} 
the highest authorities in its favour. It was first advocated 
in 1861 by the late Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan, in a paper which 
has only been published during the present year. The late 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby was its unconditional advocate. It em. 
bodies the conclusion which, after many years of experiment 
and inquiry, the German Government has definitely adopted, 
Unfortunately, the British House of Commons is not likely to 
consider a question which does not lend itself to popular 
debate until after it has had practical experience of the dread 
reality of war. 





ZOOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY.* 

AmonG the many interesting subjects of inquiry that have 
sprung up of late years, owing to our enlarged ideas of the age 
and history of the world, the study of the origin and reasons 
for the manner in which animals and plants are distributed 
over the surface of the globe is not one of the least attractive 
alike to the naturalist and the general reader. Why are 
camel-like animals only found in Asia, Africa, and in the 
west and south of South America? Why is the “white 
mountain butterfly” of North America only found on the 
summit of Mount Washington, and not again till we reach 
equally isolated localities a thousand miles or more to the 
north or west? Why are there no moles or snakes in Ireland? 
—and so on, witha host of similar problems. And without the 
light thrown upon them by evolution and palontology, such 
questions would not admit of any satisfactory solution. 

The foundation of the systematic study of the geographical 
distribution of animals was laid by Dr. P. L. Sclater in a paper 
which he published in 1858 on the distribution of birds in 
Volume II. of the Journal of the Linnwan Society. In 1576 Dr. 
A. R. Wallace published a large work in two volumes on The 
Geographical Distribution of Animals; and numerous other 
more or less important contributions to the subject have ap- 
peared from time to time, many of them written by men of estab- 
lished reputation as specialists in different branches of zoology. 
Dr. Sclater proposed to divide the surface of the earth into six 
principal regions of distribution,—(1) Palwarctic (Europe, N° 
Africa, N., W., and Central Asia); (2) Ethiopian (Africa, south 
of the Sahara, and Madagascar); (3) Indian (often called 
Oriental or Indo-Malayan), (India, South-Eastern Asia, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo); (4) Australian (Australia, New Guinea, 
&e., New Zealand and Polynesia) (now frequently called 
Austro-Malayan) ; (5) Nearctic (North America and Mexico); 
(6) Neotropical (Central and South America, West Indies). 

Various subdivisions and rearrangements of these regions 
have been proposed ; and Mr. Lydekker, in the Jatest work on 
the subject, has applied his extensive knowledge of living and 
fossil mammalia to the elucidation of the problem. He pro- 
poses to divide Dr. Sclater’s six regions into ten, rearranged 
under three “realms,” as follows,—(1) Notogeic Realm, 
corresponding to Sclater’s Australian Region, and divided 
into four regions; (2) Neogwzic Realm, nearly corresponding to 
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Sclater’s Neotropical Region, but not extending quite 80 far 
north (one region only); and (3) Arctogwic Realm, comprising 
the remainder, divided into five regions,—the Malagasy and 
Ethiopian (Sclater’s Ethiopian); the Oriental; the Holarctic 
(including Sclater’s Palearctic and Nearctic) ; and the Sonoran 
(including small portions of the south of Sclater’s Nearctic 
Region). The book is illustrated by a map, and by numerous 
woodcuts showing some of the characteristic living and fossil 
mammalia of the various regions, which are briefly but com- 
prehensively discussed in such a manner as to make the 
work useful for reference to the student, who will find it a 
convenient handbook either as an introduction to, or as an 
index to larger works on comparative anatomy and palxonto- 
logy. But the last word has not yet been said on geographical 
distribution. In the first place, Mr. Lydekker’s conclasions 
are drawn from a study of the mammalia only (which are a 
comparatively small and obviously decadent class at the 
present day), and will have to be supplemented by data based 
upon the distribution of other and more dominant sections of 
animals and plants. Again, not only, as Mr. Lydekker 
admits, has the configuration and arrangement of the great 
continents varied much in different ages, and the regions of 
distribution at different periods varied accordingly, but he 
appears to attach too much importance to the indications 
afforded by paleontology in the arrangement of his regions. 
We are inclined to think that until we are able to map out 
the world as it existed at various epochs, and to study its 
fauna as then existing, as a whole, it would be better to base 
our regions of distribution rather on existing facts than on 
what may be deduced from fossil remains. Thus, although 
we may regard it as proved that elephants migrated into 
Africa from the north at a time when elephants were dis- 
tributed throughout the Northern Hemisphere, we are hardly 
inclined to regard the fact as of sufficient importance to 
weigh against the claime of Africa south of the Sahara to 
rank as one of the principal zoo-geographical regions at the 
present day. Again, we should feel inclined to attach more 
importance to the Mediterranean and West Indian sub- 
regions than Mr. Lydekker seems disposed to do, while 
recent discoveries show a greater affinity between the insects 
of Madagascar and East Africa on the one hand, and Florida 
and the West Indies on the other, than had previously been 
supposed to exist. 


There is one point to which we should like to call attention, 
which has been too much neglected by naturalists,—the 
examination of ancient, classical, and medieval authors for 
information respecting the geography and natural history of 
their times. The extermination of species has proceeded with 
great rapidity during the last three centuries, although it has 
always been going on; and although the Greeks and Romans 
were no great navigators, the Arab voyagers of the early 
Middle Ages frequently sailed to China, Japan, Madagascar, 
and the Malay Archipelago, and some of them may well have 
reached the coasts of Australia, or even of America. That they 
frequently observed, and sometimes jotted down observations 
on extinct as well as on still existing animals, hardly admits 
of dispute, and may sometimes furnish us with some useful 
information of considerable interest and importance, as their 
notice of the cry of the bird of paradise (though embodied in 
afable not unlike that of the barnacle goose) proves to us 
that they must have visited, or at least heard of, the Aru 
Islands. We find, by zoological and palxontological evidence, 
that the existing fauna of North America, so far as it 
is derived from the palwontic region, reached it vid 
Behring’s Straits, and not by a Transatlantic route. 
This corresponds with Plato’s information that Atlantis 
was an island, beyond which lay the continent (of America). 
After the island was destroyed by floods and earthquakes 
(apparently similar to those by which Port Royal and Lisbon, 
on opposite sides of the Atlantic, were destroyed within the 
last two centuries), the sea became impassable owing to “ the 
gradually impeding mud which the subsiding island pro- 
duced ” (as in the case of Krakatau, but on a vastly greater 
scale), 


We are no advocates for the exclusive study either of 
science or literature, each of which has much more to learn 
from the other than its professors are always inclined to 
admit; and it would be a bad day for science itself if the 
study of the classics were discouraged at the Universities. 
This would be a move in the wrong direction, of which, we 








hope, there is less danger now than there might have been + 
few years ago. 





FRENCH LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE* 


THE very simple and modest introduction which prefaces this 
volume for the English-reading public does not tell us in what 
capacity, whether as professional lecturer or qualified pro- 
fessor, Mademoiselle or Madame Dreyfus came before her 
Australian hearers. It was in 1893-95 that the lectures weré 
delivered in French before the University of Melbourne, 
as we gather from a casual allusion rather than any diréct 
statement. Both the University Professors and her translator, 
she tells us—the name and quality of the latter being con 
cealed—advised her that what she herself calls unpretentious 
notes of the principal epochs of French literature might 
usefully be brought under the notice of a wider circle. As 
the translator, in his indefinite character, is credited with 
a “thorough knowledge of both languages and their re- 
spective literatures” he too might, we think, be brought with 
advantage into the same enlarged prospect. For there are 
very few indeed, as far as our own experience goes, who can 
be provided with such a testimonial as that. The lecturer 
has, moreover, thoroughly apprehended the difficulties of a 
published lecture, even where the language remains intact. 
“The difference between a lecture delivered vivid voce,” she 
says, “and the same lecture set down in writing is so great 
that I long hesitated to publish this collection.” No listener 
to lectures has failed to realise the feeling. There is a subtle 
affinity between a great lecturer and his audience which is 
apt to evaporate in writing; and when between him and our 
understanding of his meaning stands the farther obstacle of 
translation, even in the hands of a master of two languages 
and two literatures the difficulties of a reader become at 
times very great. That lectures so full of evidences of know- 
ledge and of study as these should have been intelligible in 
French to an audience at Melbourne University speaks well 
for the point to which modern instruction bas there attained. 
If Miss Dreyfus’s work is exceedingly difficult to criticise, it is 
because it is in itself mainly the work of exposition and 
quotation, of a kind which hardly challenges criticism at all, 
She likes best to give an analysis of the plots of the works 
that she describes. Here, for instance, is what she says of 
the famous Roman de la Rose :— 

“ A long, learned, and wearisome allegory of more than twenty 

thousand verses framed in a dream, all turns upon whether the 
hero of it shall succeed in picking a rose which he has seen in a 
garden, and is forbidden to gather by twenty personified abstrae= 
tions, such as Danger, Baseness, Hatred, Avarice, and so forth. 
He has for his auxiliaries Kindly-Welcome and Sweet-Face. 
Dame Idler conducts him to the Chiteau of Enjoyment—did 
Thomson borrow his Castle of Indolence from the ‘Roman de la 
Rose’ P—and there he finds Love with all his retinue of Jollity, 
Courtesy, Freedom, and Youth. Need I dilate upon anything so 
frigid and inanimate as this symbolical mythology ? ” 
Except to remark in passing that “twenty personified 
abstractions ” is but a hard phrase in the hands of a master 
of two tongues, we need only pause to point out that com- 
ments of this kind do not go much further than to prove the 
lecturer’s own familiarity with the subject of which she-is 
treating. They are not calculated to assist students in the 
formation of individual opinions; but we admit that that 
seems to have hardly been a purpose in Miss Dreyfas’s mind. 
The analysis of the mere plot of Maitre Pierre Pathelin, 
long quotations included, occupies five pages of a closely 
printed book. 

Miss Dreyfus starts with the old assumption, though 
qualified with “it has been said” and “it has often been re- 
marked,” that French is the only language which no foreigner 
can afford to ignore, and that every one who comes into the 
world has two countries, his own and France. The last at all 
events is an assumption of a very large kind; but it gives to 
the lecturer the text and the key of her method, “You will 
not expect, on my part,” she says, “ any elaborate disquisition 
on the origin of French literature. Every library will be found 
to contain treatises on this subject, and these are easily 
accessible to those who wish to pursue deeper researches than 
are now practicable for me.” In justice to Miss Dreyfus we 
may add that she shows an easy familiarity with regions 
of English letters not commonly known, as with the fact that 
Maitre Pierre Pathelin was done into Kaglish a hundred years 
ago under the title of The Village Lawyer; while Shakespeare 
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and Chaucer and Tennyson are names for her to conjure with 
by way of comment and illustration. When she speaks of 
Froissart and Monstrelet she takes occasion to givea full 
epitome of the story of the battle of Poitiers, so that it will be 
seen that she is afraid of none of the paths into which her 
wide, discursive inquiry leads her. Only a few pages 
later, and we find her trifling with Villon, the roysterer and 
ne’er-do-weel, the brawler and the libertine, who was “the 
first to fling aside the chivalrous gallantry, the metaphysical 
abstractions, and the dreamy allegories imitated from the 
Roman de la Rose,” and to wake the world with the 
delicious “ou sont les neiges d’antan?” which inspired 
Sainte-Beuve, the master of all critics, with one of his most 
eloquent and telling pages. Miss Dreyfus, however, can take 
occasion of its musical refrain to quote her Burns, and even to 
claim a superiority which we can hardly concede for his 
graceful simile :—~ 
“ Like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever.” 

After skating carefully over the difficult points in Rabelais, 
and pointing out that philosophical side of him which is 
altogether independent of moral judgments, the lecturer 
argues that he resembles nothing so much as “that wonderful 
compound of fun and frolic, of wit and wisdom, of madcap 
merriment and stinging satire, of which Shakespeare’s fools 
are the immortal type.” We rather doubt the soundness of 
this parallel. It is no true test of Shakespearian scholarship 
to affect a wholesale belief in him. Falstaffi—yes, There is 
something very Rabelaisian about, the fat knight. But about 
many of the best-known Shakespearian jesters—Trinculo or 
Launcelot or Touchstone—there clings a distinct atmosphere 
of uncertainty, which springs probably from the fact that 
they were mere passing types of aday. Their meaning is 
hard to gather, in Touchstone’s case especially; and often 
we suspect that they have none. But in much that Miss 
Dreyfus says of Shakespeare there is matter of great interest, 
as in her recording the fact that he procured an English 
translation of Montaigne, and wrote his name on the title- 
page, where it can now be seen in the British Museum, to 
use it for his own masterful method of conveyancing. A 
whole passage in one place he borrowed from a dissertation 
of Montaigne on cannibals. All that the lady has to say of 
Montaigne is interesting and attractive, and Madame de 
Sévigné occupies her niche as the “classic of the fireside.” 
But La Fontaine appears to be Miss Dreyfus’s prime favourite. 
He remains the bonhomme par excellence (wisely shirked by 
the translator) in the Walhaila of French literary worthies, 
personally loved like Lamb or Goldsmith, even for the very 
infirmities of his character. His position in literature she 
esteems perhaps too highly, and the lecture which relates to 
him is so full of unlimited quotation as to make us a little 
impatient of the space. If the lectures are published at all as 
they were delivered, the audience must have found seventy- 
three consecutive lines something too many. With the 
lecture on Moliére, which concludes the volume, we have 
something of the same fault to find, though it is hardly 
possible to be too much recalled to the work of that wonderful 
writer, who has attained among French writers a premiership 
almost as indisputable, though on so different a plane, as that 
of Shakespeare himself. The sad story of his life is told 
again with too much of biography for a lecture, perhaps, but 
well and sympathetically ; and the infinite sadness of the end, 
when he insisted on playing in the Malade Imaginaire, though 
he felt himself to be dying, rather than throw out of work the 
“ fifty poor fellows who depended on him for their daily bread,” 
is vividly brought before our eyes. At that very performance 
he was finally struck down, and when he reached home in his 
‘stage-dress he died. Then he was buried with maimed rites, 
after the shameful fashion of the day, because he was an actor 
‘in his own great plays, and we can agree with Miss Dreyfus 
that much may be forgiven to Mdlle. Molitre—as his wife was 
by custom calied—for her cutcry about refusing sepulture 
to the man who deserved an altar. 


We have no space to do more than skim lightly over a book 
which passes in sedulous review every illustrious French name 
in letters down to Moliére’s time, with some of whom we may 
fairly plead ignorance. But though insufficiently critical for 
much criticism, it is interesting reading, and above all things, 
sympathetic. Weshould like to meet with a book which does 
not repeat the definition of genius as the power of painstaking, 





i) 
and we disagree altogether from another generalisation, to 
the effect that those who know most, always talk least, That 
is comfortable for the silent who have not the gift of con. 
versation; and, of course, empty talkers are common enough, 
But the art of conversation is in itself a gift, and a great one: 
and the world would be all the poorer if our men of wisdom 
had always held their tongues. It was hardly a speciality of 
Socrates, to go back to the past, and it would have been very 
fatal to a Macaulay. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Sentimental Tommy is not a promising title. As it turns ont 
it is a perfectly accurate description of the hero of a curiously 
fascinating and often beautiful book. One cannot call it a 
novel, for the principal characters are children, and there jg 
no plot nor dénouement. It is, in short, the history of a boy- 
hood and two girlhoods arranged in a succession of episodes, 
now tragic, now comic, but mostly tragi-comic in their 
character. The story opens in the London slums, where Jean 
Sandys, a Thrums woman, released from cruel tyranny by her 
husband’s death, is herself dying of destitution in the effort 
to bring up her two children. On her deathbed she writes to 
the man whom ske had thrown over for his masterful ang 
unscrupulous rival, begging him to provide for her children, 
and Aaron Latta is not deaf to the appeal. Thus Tommy and 
his little sister Elspeth return to Thrums, where the scene 
of the story is chiefly laid, and where Mr. Barrie is of course 
in his element. And yet we doubt whether he has done any- 
thing more finely imaginative than the picture of the ex- 
patriated Thrums folk in London, or the desperate stratagems 
by which Tommy’s mother maintains, for the solace of her 
wounded pride, the fiction of a happy and prosperous marriage, 
There are situations and passages in this book so distressingly 
painful that if it were not for Mr. Barrie’s wonderfully 
delicate and sympathetic handling they would have 
been well-nigh unendurable. Few living writers could 
have dealt with so difficult a theme as that of the Painted 
Lady without giving offence. As for the redoubtable 
Tommy himself, he is a character who inspires keen interest 
rather than affection; full of energy and resource, but 
everlastingly living upon his emotions, and never happy 
unless he is playing a part. The chronicle of his adventures 
and impostures, his triumphs and defeats, is marked by an 
extraordinary amount of minute observation and poetic fancy 
on the part of Mr. Barrie, who deserves the greatest praise 
for the perfectly impartial attitude he adopts towards the 
central figure. Some of the episodes—notably that of the 
Jacobite rising—are developed at a length that threatens to 
become tedious; once and again a slightly jarring note is 
struck in the scenes between the gruff old doctor and Grizel, 
the Painted Lady’s daughter, and the real heroine of the 
book; and here and there in the narrative passages Mr. 
Barrie adopts an unnecessarily colloquial, not to say slipshod, 
style. But the book is brimful of good things,—the romance 
of the two old maids and the stout bachelor is exquisitely told, 
and worthy of the author of Cranford; what is more, Mr. 
Barrie shows such a tender and reverent feeling for humanity 
that no one can read his work without feeling refreshed 
and cheered. At a time when most writers of genius 
only succeed in diffusing “inspissated gloom,” such an 
achievement stamps a man as a benefactor. 

M. Zola threatens to write a novel in which the influence of 
the bicycle on modern life will be exhaustively analysed. 
Pending the arrival of that monumental work we are disposed 
to consider The Wheels of Chance, by Mr. H. G. Wells, quite the 
best novel that has hitherto been inspired by the cult of the 
wheel. Nothing could be more hopelessly unromantic than the 
materials of the story,—the poor, weedy little draper’s assistant 
out for his ten days’ holiday, and the silly young lady in rational 
dress, who is resolved to Live her Life, and consents to what is 
practically an elopement with an unscrupulous married man. 
But Mr. Wells is a true magician; his story is more than a 
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mere tour de force ; and the little draper, spite of his twang and 
his cheap suit, his ridiculous manners, and his mean presence, 
ig no “cad on castors,” bnt a real knight-errant, for whom we 
have a sneaking liking at the outset, and at the last a feel- 
ing that is very near affection. Little Mr. Hoopdriver is 
a figure at once diverting and pathetic. His struggles with 
his machine in the early stages of his memorable journey, 
and the reckless mendacities in which he indulges with a view 
to impress Miss Milton, are immensely funny; but in the end 
one parts from the little man with a lamp in one’s throat. 
He has played the part of the deus ew machinéi—in a literal 
sense—with such plack and nerve that he might well be 
pardoned for dreaming that the fair maiden whom he rescued 
from the Ogre might reward bim with her hand. Mr. Hoop- 
driver has to go back “to the early rising, the dusting, and 
drudgery,” but it is with a difference, “with wonderful 
memories and still more wonderful desires and ambitions.” 
Let us say in taking leave of this brilliant and entertaining 
little book that Mr. Wells has brought home to us as no one 
ever did before all that a holiday on wheels means to a 
hard-worked counter-jumper. 4 propos of wheels, the only 
flaw in Mr. Wells’s technique that we have noticed is his 
allowing the cautious Hoopdriver to taste the fearful joys of 
“coasting ” while still a most rndimentary performer. 


Judging fromour previous acquaintance with Mr. Hornung’s 
work, we should be inclined to say that The Rogue’s March 
was by far the most ambitious and powerful of his novels. 
Hitherto we have only known him as a graceful chronicler of 
the brighter social aspects of modern Colonial life. In his 
new venture, having primed himself with Parliamentary 
papers, Blue-books, and other documentary evidence, he 
has given us an extremely realistic picture of convict life in 
Australia some fifty years ago. Alike in his method of 
preparation and in his manner Mr. Hornung reminds 
us not a little of Charles Reade,—by no means a bad model 
in this department of fiction. Mr. Hornung’s story, however, 
is entirely his own; it is not written, as Charles Reade’s books 
were, “with a purpose,” and it has in Daintree, the apparent 
good genius, but in reality the villain of the plot, an exceed- 
ingly well-conceived and highly original character. The 
obvious fault of the book is an absence of relief. It is too 
consistently sombre, though that is really the logical conse- 
quence of the choice of theme, and not the fault of the author. 
The situation is perfectly summed up in the words of the old 
Major after Tom Erichsen’s release, ‘‘ Gadzooks, Sir, he gave 
me more trouble than any three men in the gang, but I knew 
him for a gentleman at bottom, and I might have known him 
for an innocent man. They take it worst, gadzooks! Stockades 
like mine must bea living hell to ’em.” There is no lack 
of horrors in The Rogue’s March—notably the scenes at the 
slave-drivers’ “Castle ’’—but Mr. Hornung knows when to 
draw the line. Still, though the lovers are reunited in the 
end, and the mystery of the murder is cleared up, the general 
impression left by the book is hardly exhilarating. 


For Freedom’s Sake is a good, straightforward, manly book, 
full of fighting and incident. It is strange, however, in 1896 
to find such strong language used against the Southern States, 
or to encounter such an entire lack of appreciation for the 
virtues of men who were both kind and generous although 
they were slave-owners. And perhaps it would have been 
better not to mention the “ guarding of the polls” by the pro- 
slavery party now that the descendants of the Abolitionists 
do the same thing in States where the negro vote is incon- 
veniently large, and where falsifying the figures of the voting- 
papers is defended bythe Yankees. Nodoubtsuch Abolitionists 
as John Brown were perfectly single-minded in their action, 
but they never considered what was to be done with the slaves 
after they had freed them, and for such shortsightedness not 
Southerners alone bear them a grudge. However, if the book 
is lacking in the judicial quality, John Brown makes a very 
fine and noble central figure of the Cromwellian type. The 
hero and heroine are sympathetic, and the omniscient Isaac 
Shappett an unrivalled deus ex machind. 


Lucas Malet’s new book affords convincing proof, if any 
proof were needed, of her extraordinary ability. Unluckily, 
it is ability of the order that disconcerts and distresses rather 
than delights. The Carissima is not an unclean or a mis- 
chievons book: it is rather merciless, gruesome, and pro- 
foundly pessimistic. Apart from Constantine Leversedge, 
the doomed victim of a dreadful hallucination, none of the 











characters of the story inspire more than a modified aversion. 
In the case of Gerrard, a society journalist, Lucas Malet 
leaves no means untried to excite loathing and disgust in 
her readers, As for the central figure, the “‘ Carissima” her- 
self, she eclipses even Jessie Enderby in her odious selfishness, 
and the ignoble and shocking stratagem by which she achieves 
her release is a locus classicus in the annals of feminine 
perfidy. The writer’s curious anti-English bias is noticeable 
in such passages as the following: —“It must be con- 
ceded that the number of our dear countrymen and 
women who possess the gentle art of living peacefully in 
public is lamentably small...... Most English are born 
with their feet glued to little round green stands, like the 
ladies and gentlemen of Noah’s Ark. To see them unglued 
—as in foreign travel—is to see them at a disadvantage. For 
the stand is as necessary to their self-respect as their decent 
petticoats and irreproachable trousers.” These, of course, 
may only be the sentiments of the narrator, Mr. Anthony 
Hammond, a decidedly disagreeable gentleman, but they are 
typical of the hardness and cruelty of the whole book. If 
Lucas Malet were only as sympathetic as she is clever, what 
a fascinating writer she wonld be! Her style, we may note 
in conclusion, is, apart from some aggravating mannerisms, 
as forcible as ever; but it is curious to find so accomplished 
an author labouring under the delusion that the Krentzer 
sonata is a pianoforte solo. 

We have not often come across a book so purely disagree- 
able as A Splendid Sin. We have met, it is true, with a some- 
what similar theme in two other novels lately. But whereas 
in these other books the notion of a hitherto beloved and 
admired mother deliberately turning back to the one blotted 
page of her life’s history, and forcing it upon her son’s notice, 
is sufficiently unpleasant to the authors and, apparently, to 
their characters as well, Mr. Grant Allen’s respectable 
matron revels in her wrongdoing, brags of her shame, and is 
for ever after favoured far beyond her deserts by a Fate as 
obliging as ever bent to the will of the novelist. The teaching 
of the story is this, that if a girl is wicked enough or weak 
enough (either will do) to marry a man whom she neither 
loves nor respects, it is her plain duty (to herself and the next 
generation) to fall in love without loss of time with the 
handsomest and most sentimental man who comes across her 
path, turning over to him the fulfilment of her marriage vows, 
the love, the respect—everything, in fact, which should have 
belonged to her rightful lord and master, had he been worthy 
of them; and this without leaving her husband’s roof. 
We are almost inclined to think that the cold-blooded, 
deodorised, “strong” novel is almost more disgusting than 
the frankly agricultural variety breathing of the mannre- 
heap. The assumption of a high moral standard by Mr. 
Grant Allen’s hero, when he preaches the doctrine of natural 
affinities, seems to us a sort of blasphemy, and a dangerous 
blasphemy in that it falls from the lips of a young 
man so astoundingly virtuous that up to the age of twenty- 
two his uncle could not even call him selfish. “He is one 
of the most affectionate and unselfish fellows I ever came 
across,” says the acute London physician. The theory of 
heredity is the harassing motif of the story, and reference to 
it is made on about two hundred of the two hundred and 
twenty-eight pages which it contains. When the author has 
got his unselfish hero fairly floundering in the cruel sea of a 
passionate attachment, rendered hopeless by the sins of his 
putative father, he makes him a raft out of the sin of his 
mother upon which he is floated safely to the haven of English 
squirehood, where riches, honour, and distinction await him, 
and a wife who has been educated at Somerville College, 
Oxford. It is really rather hard that this excellent establish- 
ment should be rendered responsible for the ideas and opinions 
of Mr. Grant Allen’s ideal girl. As for the great scene of 
the disclosure by the mother of her “splendid sin,” we can 
only say that the fatuous delight, the smirking self-gratula- 
tion of the ineffable prig on finding himself the son of an 
immoral American poet, is as nauseous as it is improbable. 
When a book is entirely a mistake, and a mischievous one to 
boot, it seems hardly worth while to point out its trifling 
blunders of diction and detail. But there are plenty of these 
in A Splendid Sin. Thus the unmarried daughter of a 
Marchese is not called Marchesa but Marchesina. And why 
“ bonhommie ” [sic] and ‘‘ liger” beer P : 

The Sign of the Spider and The Devil-Tree of Eldorado may 
be conveniently considered together inasmuch a’ they are 
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linked by an intellectual affinity. In both cases the author 
has taken for the mainspring of the plot a mysterious 
monstrosity of natural history. With Mr. Mitford it is a 
gigantic spider in the heart of Africa. Mr. Frank Aubrey, 
proceeding from the logical basis of the carnivorous plants, 
has evolved the grisly conception of a monstrous man-eating 
tree, fed by the human sacrifices of the inhabitants of 
Roraima. The idea is sufficiently blood-curdling to satisfy the 
most blasé amateur of the gruesome, and it has been worked out 
by Mr. Aubrey with considerable skill. The only unlucky thing 
about his book is that he commits himself to the statement 
in his introductory chapter, in which he enumerates his 
authorities, that Roraima still remains unscaled. As a 
matter of fact, it was climbed by Mr. Everard im Thurn 
as long ago as 1884. This is rather unfortunate, since it is of 
the essence of the story that the scene should be an unexplored 
region, and ex ipso facto full of magical possibilities. Turning 
to Mr. Mitford’s romance, which displays a good deal more 
worldly wisdom than that of Mr. Aubrey, we find its attrac- 
tiveness sadly impaired by the sordid selfishness of the 
central figure. It is impossible to accept this callous wife- 
deserting, philandering adventurer in the light even of a 
demi-semi-hero. And that is essential to the satisfaction of 
any well-regulated reader. When the central figure of a story 
of adventure has a good deal of the cad in his composition, it 
is impossible to feel much interest in his career. The senti- 
mental scenes are of a sloppiness that passes description. 
Bat there is decided power in the grisly description of the 
fight with the spider. What Mr. Mitford has really succeeded 
in doing only too well is in depicting the utter corruption of 
moral fibre that the auri sacra fames seems to produce in 
nine Englishmen out of ten wko settle in South Africa. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s novel is hardly to be reckoned amongst her 
happiest efforts. The story is wound up in a decidedly 
perfunctory manner, and we cannot say that she has 
rendered the growth of Elsie’s affection for her humble 
admirer altogether intelligible. But the love interest in The 
Unjust Steward is entirely subsidiary. The central figure of 
the story is that of the Scottish minister who, under the 
stress of poverty, on the sudden death of a friend who had 
lent him money, succumbs to the temptation of misrepre- 
senting the extent of his debt to his friend’s solicitor. How 
poor Mr. Buchanan expiated this, the solitary sin of a blameless 
career, is worked out with all Mrs, Oliphant’s wonted acute- 
ness of insight. The minister’s devoted wife is a beautiful 
portrait, and the grief and resentment of her younger 
daughter at the defection of her brother—the inseparable 
companion of her childhood—when he begins to prefer the 
society of his boy-friends to that of his sister is inimitably 
touching and natural. : 

In Taquisara Mr. Marion Crawford gives us another of his 
brilliant and enthralling studies of modern Italian manners. 
As a work of art this novel lays itself open to the very 
ebvious objection that the second volume partakes too 
largely of the nature of an anti-climax. The collapse of 
the fiendish plot against the heroine after a succession of 
scenes of the most painfully thrilling interest, leaves the 
reader in a state of such exhaustion that the subsequent 
love-story, poetic and touching though it is, savours of un- 
reality. Mr. Crawford has taken us back too thoroughly 
in ‘his first volume to the age of the despots. The hideous 
tragedy of the Macomer family might have come straight 
frem the pages of Guicciardini. The Countess Mathilde— 
if she really has her counterpart in modern Italian society 
—would seem to show that the breed of the Borgias and 
Sforzas is not yet extinct. Fascinating as the story of her 
crime andoubtedly is, there is something disagreeably signi- 
ficant in the fact that Mr. Crawford, whose intimate know- 
ledge of modern Italian society is above question, should 
now for the second time have associated high birth and 
cuttare with deliberate recourse to the poisoning habit, in his 
vivid delineations of modern “ high life” in the peninsula. 
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: GIFT-BOOKS. 
Jack at Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. (S.P.C.K.)—The process 
of writing down to a certain level of boyish intelligence is a little 


and wherefore of everything are too carefully explained to be 
palatable to older lads. Nevertheless, those who are just able to 
read comfortably will take much delight in following Jack to the 
Indian Ocean. Jack has to take a sea voyage to strengthen a 
frame enfeebled by too earnest a devotion to his books. At the 
outset his aversion to an outdoor life is painted very strongly, 
but a two years’ yachting cruise works wonders, and he steps 
ashore a different being. The moral is obvious, but, fortunately, 
it is not much needed. Jack Meadows is the exception, though all 
boys would like an excuse for a sea change. 


Young England. (S.S8.U.)—This “Illustrated Magazine for 
English-speaking Boys throughout the World” appears in its 
seventeenth annual volume. Mr. Henty furnishes a story, “A 
Tale of the Buccaneers,” and that is enough to recommend the 
volume; another story, “ Hunted through Fiji,” by Dr. Reginald 
Horsley, runs through the whole of the book. There are short 





stories in plenty, miscellaneous articles of varied interest, some 
reading especially intended for Sundays, and, we are glad to see, 
no bribery and corruption in the form of prizes. ——We have also 
to acknowledge the annual volumes of two illustrated magazines 
for the reading of young people and others. The Young Standard 
Bearer (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) is suited especially to 
the young ; The Dawn of Day (S.P.C.K ) appeals to a more extended 
public. 

To the Death. By R. D. Chetwode. (Cassell and Co.)—This is 
a stirring little tale of the year 1650, in which we are introduced 
to all sorts of characters, good, bad, and indifferent from a moral 
point of view, but all interesting from a fictional point of view. 
Young Noble, the hero, being an orphan, is very nearly cheated 
out of his inheritance by his cousin, one Lloyd Hamberlayne, who 
is a dishonest Roundhead, but withal a man of considerable force 
of character, and a really interesting person. After escaping 
transportation to the Plantations our hero has sundry startling 
and extremely well-told adventures with Sir Pierce Chesterfield. 
The tale gives a very fair idea of what sort of life some of the 
more active Cavaliers had to live during the early part of the 
Commonwealth. We can heartily recommend it to all boys. 


The Romance of the Sea. By Fred Whymper. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. 
Whymper discusses in several chapters some of the legends of 
the sea which these days of steamships have relegated to the 
limbo of vanities. The Kraken, witches, the Flying Dutchman, 
the sea-serpent, and the many remarkable facts of the great 
deep, are set down in a pleasant chatty fashion for young 
readers who will have the benefit of making an acquaintance 
with fables and their significance, and so perhaps escape the con- 
temptuous snubs of their elders which follow the too greedy 
perusal of some Munchausen of the ocean. This is a most suitable 
book for a boy thirsting after general information, and is well 
furnished with illustrations. 


Namesakes. By Margaret Haycraft. (J. Hogg.)—There is 
something that we venture to think even children will think 
absurd in the plot of this story,—viz., the grave offence which a 
lad takes when he finds that an old blind man’s dog is called by 
his own name. His pride, of course, meets with a fall. He tries 
to drown his namesake, and is nearly drowned himself, and so 
learns wisdom late, but not too late. 


At Agincourt. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—Mr. 
Henty, who will soon be looking out for other worlds to write 
about, has taken this time for his subject the war between the 
houses of Orleans and Burgundy. “A Tale of the White Hoods 
of Paris ” he calls his book. It has the general characteristics of 
his work, spirit, abundance of incident, and a sufficiently careful 
presentment of the features of the time. But we must say that 
it is not one of his best stories. We do not get to Agincourt till 
near the end, and the great battle itself is passed over somewhat 
hurriedly. It looks as if the writer was in haste to have done with 
his task. The slaughter of the prisoners, for instance, is just 
mentioned, and that in the most commonplace fashion. It is an 
incident that might have been treated most dramatically. The 
King’s unwillingness to give the order, the refusal of the knights 
to execute it, and the delegation of the task to the archers, are all 
things that should have been worked in. The variety of motives 
that stirred the knights, a possible feeling of humanity in a few, 
the universal reluctance to lose the ransom money, and a yeneral 
feeling that, whatever might be done to common men, nobles and 
knights ought not to be treated in this fashion, all these furnish 
matter to which Mr. Henty, if he had been minded, could have 
done ful] justice. 


Minstrel Dick. By Christabel R. Coleridge. (Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—Miss Coleridge has, with a wise moderation, limited the 
range of her subject. Her story belongs to the dark days when 
the glories of Edward III.’s reign were passing into gloom. The 
Black Prince is the central figure. But she does not pretend to 





too obvious in this last story of Mr. Manville Fenn’s. The why 
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friend.” The Black Prince was no example of a Christian hero, 

put there is every reason to believe that he was more of a patriot 
and of a wise statesman than the rest of his family. This is the 
aspect which ‘Miss Coleridge has emphasised. The real hero is 
the little singing-boy who runs away from the stern Father 
Lawrence, and after a brief cojourn with Red Giles, a travelling 
juggler, &c., finds favour with Sir Walter Perry, and is received 
into the Prince of Wales’s castle of Berkhampstead. A goodly 
procession of knights, squires, monks, dames, and maidens is 
made to pass before our eyes. Now and then we see the noble 
figure of the dying Prince, and the story culminates in his last 
effort to do right to the Commons of England in the Good Parlia- 
ment. Then there is a very pretty love-story. Isabel Langley 
fixes her heart on some one better than the boorish squire to 
whom she is promised, and, to the astonishment of an age not 
accustomed to see maidens have their sayin the disposing of 
their hearts and hands, has her way. 

Gutter.Snipes. By Phil May. (Leadenhall Press.)—Here we 
have fifty pen-and-ink original sketches of the boys and girls of the 
London streets. Mr, Phil May’s artistic characteristics are well 
known, and it is not necessary to say more than that they are to be 
seen well displayed in this volume. “Lost,” “ Playing at Soldiers,” 
“Boy Wanted,” where the varied looks of expectancy are por- 
trayed in a crowd of applicants for employment, “A Day in the 
Country ” (the expression of pleasure skilfully multiplied), and 
“ Bob in the Cap,” may be mentioned as particularly good. Nor 
must the clever picture, “ Brother Artists,” be forgotten, in which 
Mr. May “plants a sly bruiser on the nose” of afriend. “Androo 
Tuer is a Puddened ” is a legend which one of the artist fraternity 
has just chalked on the wall, and illustrated with a likeness which 
ean hardly be thought flattering. 

A Stormy Voyager. By Annie 8. Swan. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
Mrs. Burnett is, as usual, excellent in her middle-class life, and 
draws some capital characters. We confess we do not understand 
Margaret Keith, but George Keith is a fine character, and his 
stern moral sense, his deep feelings, and his temporary blindness 
to the awakening of his wife’s love, are all carefully worked out, 
and make, indeed, an impressive portrait of a noble man. 
Margaret’s flirtation with Dalrymple, which leads to her flight, 
seems to us a weak point in an otherwise readable and well- 
planned novel. 

Little Miss Curlylocks. By Audrey Curtis. (National Society.) 
—Alice Foggerty, who “mothers” the family of her father, the 
quarryman, and Digby Thomasina Montmorency, granddaughter 
of a Mrs. Montmorency at the Hall, are the heroines of this 
story, which has in it much that 1s both amusing and touching. 
Of course everything comes right in the end. Poetical justice, 
banished from the rest of the world of fiction, still lingers in the 
gift-book tale——A Friendly Girl. By Catherine P. Slater. 
(Same publisher.)—A very entertaining story indeed. Jeanie, 
with her simple directness of thought and speech, is a quite 
delightful person. We suspend our judgment as to the probability 
of the scene with the burglars, but probability does not count for 
much in stories of this kind. No onewill like A Friendly Girl one 
whit the less—and it will be liked very much—for any con- 
sideration of this kind. 

The Duke’s Ward. By Dora M. Jones. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier.)—This is a story of the troubles which culminated in 
the rising of Wat Tyler. Archbishop Simon of Sudbury is a 
prominent character, and his personality is drawn with no little 
skill, and the scene of his death at the hands of the rebels is 
worthily described. But one would like to believe that John 
Ball the priest was not one of the ringleaders in the murder. He 
was not one who was likely to get justice from monkish chroniclers. 
The private fortunes of the young men and maidens who have 
their part in the tale are skilfully worked up. 

Captain Cook’s Voyages Round the World. With an Introductory 
Life by M. B, Synge. (Nelson and Sons.)—The three voyages of 
Cook occupied altogether about eleven years (1768-1779), of 
which time a little more than two years were spent at home. The 
journals have been copied with some abridgment; a few details 
are unsuitable for general reading, and these have been properly 
omitted. But the narrative is given with its detail, often 
unexciting, but always worth reading. Such a diet as this plain, 
unpretending narrative of a man who was really heroic in his 
conception and carrying-out of duty should be a wholesome 
alterative to the exciting reading to which young people are now 
treated in so much abundance. The editor supplies an appre- 
Ciative memoir of the great discoverer. 

Stuff and Nonsense, and The Bull-Calf, and other Tales. By A. B. 
Frost. (John C. Nimmo.)—These are two books of comic draw- 
Ings. They would be better if they were not so laboriously funny. 

ur. Frost is quite capable of giving a genuinely humorous expres- 
Sion and attitude, but he is too fond of extravagance. Things 
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Miss BOYER-BROWN’S HOME SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 







eee (Ganstabley 12/0 








Terms about 100 guineas to 150 guineas. 


OURNEMOU TH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE —SCHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


EstTaBLIsHED 1837. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE = 
H 


WIT 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Tho PREMIUMS are so moderate that, at usual ages for Assurance, £1,200 
£1,250 may be secured from theo first for the Yearly Payment which in ees 
Offices would be charged (with Profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an Pacer 
diate and certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. > 

The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders ona system at once safe 
and equitable—no Share going to those by whose death there is a loss to th 
Common Fand. ° 

The Surpies at last Septennial Valuation (1894) was £1,423,018. More than 

One HatF of the Members who died during the last Septennial period were entitled 
to Bonuses which NOTWITHSTANDING THAT THE PREMIUMS DO NOT AS A RULE 
EXCEED THE NON-PROFIT RATES OF OTHER OFFICES, were on the average equal to 
AN ADDITION OF ABOUT 50 PER CENT. to the policies which participated, 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £9,500,000. 


LIFE ASSURANOE comprnep with INVESTMENT. 
Particulars may be had on application of a ScHEME under which there ig 
guaranteed an INCOME DURING Li¥E equivalent to about 3 per cent. per annum 
on amount invested, along with a Parip-uP PoLicy OF ASSURANCE to return at 
death the amount of the Capital, and carrying the valuable right of participa. 
tion in Surplus, 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Mannfac. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade- Prade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOQUE sent free on appli. 


: cation to 
men EB. DENT and CO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55-£10, en Dec, 16th.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care, Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For alrRis, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sc:ences Tripor, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





HiIGwW EL LI 8S C HO OL. 
TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
are OFFERED for 
COMPETITION in DECEMBER. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics. 





CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 

ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis. court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORM 8. 


AUSANNE, 





oo COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


COUNCIL NOMINATIONS, 

Election to Fifteen Nominations, each of the annual value of £15, will 
be made in DECEMBER next. In respect of Six, preference will be given to 
— 4 Clergymen.—Application must be made to the SEURETARY before 

ecember 5th. 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN,.—Visitor: The Lorp BisHor oF CHIcHESTER. Provost: 
The Rev. Canon Lower, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 
MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. Terms from Fifty Guineas. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-conrts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. Pupils prepared for Groups B *and 
* Higher Loca',”’ JUNE, 1897, Examination. 





ROMS GROVE SCHOOL, 


WOROC&STERSHIRE. 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26th. 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897, The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works repartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegiaph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS 5a PALL MALL EAST, near National Gallery.—WINTER 
EXHIBITION of Pictures, Sketches, and Studies will OPEN on MONDAY, 
November 30th. —SAMUEL J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, 
vid CARLISLE. : 
Thorough Practical and Scientific Instruction. Training for Colonies in 








Agricu! ture and Mining, Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. Gold Med: 
recently gained at Royal Agricultural Soc'ety’s Diploma Examination, NEXT 
| THRM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst.—Apply to the PRINOIPAL. 





DVERTISER, Married, but without children, DESIRES 
EMPLOYMENT as ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN or CURATOR of 4 

| MUSKU M or other Institution. Ussd to Literary Work. +" ene rcfe -ence. 
' —Apply to “J, R,” 104 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
ished by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
PR amy tee Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owuers, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
Commeatae =, no ea ii hi 
i n, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Richt pa the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Ool. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., | Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1897. 





BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on Kast Cliff. 200 yards from the 
Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ garden:, Jarge field for 
games; carpentering and gymnastics. Special terms for Sons of Clergymen,— 
For prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M A., Saugeen School, Manor Road, 
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ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUR 

QUEEN’S SOHOLARSHIFS.—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westmiuster. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION BEGINS DECEMBER 8th. One Scholarship of £10 a 

ear and 3 of £30 a year, Clas-ical, Moderr, Sc:ence, and Engineer nz sides. 

ince September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholarships have been gaincd.--Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Speci»! Classes for 
Army and Navy Examivations. Entrance Scholaiships and Leaving Exhib tions. 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted, Essex. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several KNTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class 
~—Apply to The WARDEN. 








CHOOL fo. DAUGHTERS of Gentlemen near Northern 
Cathedral City. Thoroughly Modern Education under Certificated and 
Trained Teachers, Hours of study limited to give opportunity for Manual and 
Physical Training. Health and Vigonr the first consideration. Small numbers 
and individual attention, Principal a University Graduate of varied educational 
experience. Terms moderate and inclusive.—For prospectus, apply ‘ M.,”’ care 
of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 43 and 
45 HARLEY STREET, W.—Prine'pil, Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, 
. D.O.L. LENT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, January 2ist, 1697. 
Pupils can begin the College Course at fourteen. Terminal Fee, 8 guineas. The 
Course includes instruction in Divinity, English Language and Literature, 
Ancient‘and Modern History, French, German, Italian, Latin, and Greek, Science, 
Music, Mathematics, Drawing and Painting. Any of these classes can be tukea 
singly, and there are special classes for Orchest: al Music, Conversation in Foreizn 
Languages, Dancing, &c.—Time-table and Prospectus on application to Miss 
nn Lady Resident, Boarders received by Miss Woop, 41 Harley 
e. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL for GIRLS under 
Fourteen,—Miss C, G. LUARD (Lady Marzaret Hall, Oxford), Lady Sup-r- 
intendent. LENT TEKM BEGINS MONDAY, January 18th, 1897, The 

School is preparatory to the Ovl'ege, and is examined by the Profersrs. Ter- 
minal Fees, from 4 to 6 guineas.—For Prospectus apply tothe LADY RESIDENT, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. Boarders received by Miss Woop, 41 Harley street, W, 





AVY CADETSHIPS. — Head-Master of flourishing 

_ highest-class Preparatory School, uniformly successful with Navy Boys, 
and wishing to send them up in larger numbers, will take extra ones for 1897 and 
1898 at very low fees.—‘‘ Rev. H. M.,” at Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 





EACHERS’ GUILD REGISTRY.--Several excellent 
A ENGLISH «nd FOREIGN GOVERNESSES DESIRE ENGAGEMENTS 
in Families for the Christmas Holidays.—Apply to Miss COOPER, Registrar 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

) Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

. the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 





WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
vacant, from £3 a month, General Dining Room,—Apply to LADY SUPER.- 
INTENDENT, 
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Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 
Excellent References, 
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RINCE’S SKATING CLUB, HYDE PARK, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
The largest and finest Sheet of !ce in London. OBLONG SHAPE. 
For particulars of membership ap; ly to the SECRETARY Frince’s Skating Clul, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W. 
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SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS; 
Also HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 3rp anp 4TH. 


Apply to Head-Master, E, H. CULLEY, E:q. 
The €chool has ample leaving Exhibitions, 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Ploce, Strand, London, W.C. 








MNO INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 

commended,—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.@, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq, Sir HENKY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Rt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Mo’ern Lite-a- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Gountry, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firru Epitivn, 
2 vols. royal 8yvo, price 21s. ; to Members, 163, 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY. (President, Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM, K C.B.)—The following Work, forming one of the Society’s 
Volumes for 1896, is now ready for issue to Members:—THE DISCOVERY 
AND CONQUEST OF GUINEA. By Gomes Eannes be Azurara, Translated 
and Edited by C. Rarmonp Beaziry, Esq, M.A., F..G.S., and Epagar 
PrestaGF, Esq., B.A. Vol. I. The Annual Subscrip'ion is Ove Guisea Lists 
of Works already issued, or in preparation, may Be obtained upon application, 
4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, WILLIAM FOSTER, Houorary Secretary. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of SUITABLE BOOKS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is kept in STOCK in the SHOW RUOMS, 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE sent post- 
Sree on application. 
A SELECTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and GERMAN 
STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER BINDINGS 
is also kept in STUCK. 
A POPULAR CHRISTMAS PRESENT is a YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to the LIBRARY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester 


per ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 




















FOUNDED 


_ 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oe oe oe 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 


The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Mevical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 
Siate Wants. Patroniced by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Stre.t, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-frea. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Code: Unicopg. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


1848, 


£25,000,000 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, un for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERICDICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST.|ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
sn rete cane 


New Works Now Ready. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF KARL VON 
DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and Rendered into English by AntTHUR 
D. CoLeRIDGE. In 1 vo!~. crown 80, 72. 6d. 


“Dittersdorf, probably the first violin'st of his day, was the friend of Gluck 
and an intimate of Haydn...... The glimpses of Court life at Vienna under the 
— = the father and brother of Marie Antoinette are delightful.”—Pali Mall 

AZeUles 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. By 


James Joun Hissey, Author of “A Tour in a Phaeton,” &. With 
Iilustrations. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


EDITED BY CAPTAIN CASTLE. 


THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS (1780— 


1833). Edited, with Notes, by Eaerton Castiz, M.A., F.S.A. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


BY SIR F. MONTEFIORE, BART. 


THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. By Sir 


Francis Monreriornr. In 1 yo). crown 4to, with numerous Poriraits and 
other Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


JUsT PUBLISHED, 


AUSTRALIAN WRITERS: Lindsay Gordon, 


Roif Boldrewood, Mareus Olarke, Tasma, Mrs. Campbell Fraed, Ada Cam- 
bridge, Henry Kingsley. By J. F. Desawonp Byrne. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63 


Two New Novels. 
THE BACKSLIDER. By Constance Smira, 


Author of “ The Repentance of Paul Wentworth.” In 2 vols. crowa 8yo, 12s, 


THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. By 


ag N. Carry, Author of “ Not Like Other Girls,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 
Svo, 6s. Forming the latest Addition to the Series of BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS, 








NOVELS of MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME, 


THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL 


(FIFTEENTH THOUSAND), 
IS NOW READY. 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer binding. 2s. 
“To be followed at regular intervals by the other Stories in the Series. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Oritanry to Her Majesty the Queen, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 233, DECEMBER, 1896. 


Tue Otney Docrrine anp America’s New Forrign Poticy. By Sidney Low. 
ManNine THE Navy IN Time or War. By the Hon, T. A, Brassey. 

Tota ABSTINENCE. By the Rev. Harry Jones. 

THe WORLD BENEATH THE Ocean. By Archer P, Crouch. 

Some Pexine Pouiticians. By Professor Robert K. Douglas. 

MACHIAVELLI AND THE ENGLISH Rerormation. By W. Alison Phillips, 

Tue Loca, Support oF Epucatiox. By T. J. Macnamara, 

Tue CoMMERCIAL WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND ENGLAND. By B. H. Tiwaite, 
THe AUTHORSHIP OF “RULE Britannia.” By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

Ow THE SELLING oF Booxs. By J. Shaylor (of Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 

A SEVENTEENTH OENTURY CHESTERFIELD. By the Hon. Sidney Peel. 

THE SuPERFLUOUS VACCINATION ComMMISSION. By Malcolm Morris, F.R.0.S.Ed, 
A Suinto FuneraL. By Mrs. Sannomiya. 

Tue FinanciaL GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND. By J. J. Olancy, M.P. 

Sterne. By Herbert Paul. 

A Mistaken Impermat CELEBRATION. By Karl Blind. 








London : SAMPSON ‘LOW, MARSTON and CO, Ltd. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo, 6:., with Illustrations. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on 
the World’s History. By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 

** The book is one which will be of the utmost utility in elucidating some of the 
mysteries of the Egyptian and Israclitish History. Asacontribution to our know- 
ledge of the ancient world the book is remarkable; asa setting forth of a newand 
startling theory with consummate skill, and apparently conclusive argument, it 
is probably unique.”—South Wales Times and Star of Gwent. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAI. TOURS, SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London, 








THE FOUR LAST THINGS. 


Courze of Se eis" yi the Rev. F. H. Caruisyr, M.A, 


“An Advent 
rown ro, cloth, price 23, 6d, 


LAUREATES OF THE CROSS. | Six 


Sermons preached in a Univers ty City. By Rev. A. N. Sr. Jony 
M.A. With an Introduct on by Canon W. J. Knox-Littue, Mitpuar, 


In toa 8vo, cloth. price 24, 


BE TRUE, and other Sermons for Boys, 


By Rev. Renteaat Bennvet, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


CARDINAL MANNING, as presented in 


Lis own Lettersand Not«s. By STanNLeY RoaMeER, 

“ Fascinating and instructive. No book ever written on the Protestant side 
has been more thorou; gbly and s'ngularly confirmatory of the charges brought 
against Rome and believed against her.”—British Weekly. 

crown vo, cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN WITNESS. The 


a of the Sacred Scriptures Revealed by Modern Criticism, By 
AGAB. 
“The author has rendered an appreciable service to religion by showing how 
God has been inetructing mankini, rot only through the Scriptures, but by 
means of tho operation of natural events.” — Dundee Advertiser, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, p: ice 52. net; large-paper copies, 153. net. 


The SCALES of HEAVEN: Poems, Narra- 


tive, Legendary and Meditative, with a few Sonnets. By Frepenics 
LaNGBRIDGE, 

“The manly aud cheerfal spirit that animates the poems is in refreshing con. 
trast to the drearines; that darkens so much moc¢ern verse on similar s 1bjacts, 
The bsoks will be read with interest by a!l lovers of serious poetry.”’"—Scotsman, 

In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


LEAVES in the WIND. By Anruony OC. 


DEANE. 
rown 8ro. cloth, price 5s. 


POEMS of LOVE and NATURE. By Cnantzs 
W. Oarzer, B.A. [ Times, 


“Verse thro: igh which breathes the true spirit of poetry.”— Glasgow Lvening 
“Elegant of form and scholarly in expression.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


wn 8vo, handsomely bound, price 43. 6d. 


MEETINGS and PARTINGS. With other 


Verses and Translations. By E. C. Ricketts (CORNELIA Wattace), Author 
of © Flowers: a Phantasy,” and “ Mountain Monarchs,’”” 
“The book throughont is gracefully written, and with a noticeable skill in 
versification. ’— Sco/sman, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


WORKS BY JOHN BROWN, MLD, F.R.S.E. 


HORA SUBSECIVZA. 3'vols., 22s. 6d. 
Vol. I. LOCKE AND SYDENHAM. Seventh Edition, 


with Portrait by James Faed. Crown 8vo, 73. 64. 


Vol. II. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. Fifteenth Edition, 


crown &vo, 73. 6d. 


Vol. III. JOHN LEECH. Seventh Edition, with Por- 


trait by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








Separate Papers by same Author extracted from “ Hore Subsecive.” 
Rab and his Friends, Illustrated Edition, demy 4to, cloth, 9s. 
Rab and his Friends, Square 12mo, paper cover, ls. 

Rab and his Friends. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 


Marjorie Fleming. Illustrated Edition, demy 4to, 63.; or 
w:tu Portrait, 73. 6d. 


Marjorie Fleming. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

Our Dogs. Feap. 8vo, 64. 

‘‘With Brains, Sir.” Feap. 8vo, 6d. 
Minchmoor. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 

Jeems the Door-Keeper. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 
The Enterkin. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 

Plain Words on Health. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 


Something about a Well: with more of Our Dogs, Feap. 
8vo, Gd 


Arthur H. Hallam. Fceap. 8vo, 2s., paper; 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Letter to the Rev. Joun Cairns, D.D. Second Edition, 


crown 8yo, 2s. 
“ The anthor of ‘Rab and bis Friends’ has a place apart among contemporary 
essayists. His manner and his matter are alike peculiar to himself.”—Atheneum, 


DR. JOHN BROWN AND HIS SISTERS 
ISABELLA AND JANE: Outline. By E. T., McLaney. Fifth Edition, 
Enlarged, tcap. Svo, Ls. 6d. 

** 4 charming and most delicate study.”—Spectator, 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Cv., Limited. 
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ARCHBISHOP BENSON 
MEMORIAL. 


ce to a general and widespread expression of opinion that the 
f Archbishop Benson shonld be pers.etuated by come definite Memorial, 
decided that such Memorial shall consist primarily of a Monument 
ury Cathedral, and that the further efforts of tho:e interested be 
directed tow ards the competion of some porticn of Truro Cathedral. 





In respon 
memory 0 
it has been 
in Canterb 


aces selected for these personal 
~~ were most closely connected. 
pan te out these works, No decision as 


ceed ; 
votch will be at their disposal. 


been possible, as has been proposed in similar cases, to have 

B would ie charitable or ecclesiastical foundation to be initiated or extended 

ask f the Archbishop, but his work was so varied and extensive through- 

out the whole Anglican communion that anything of that kind wou'd appear 
i uate, 


jn memory © 


GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
PRESIDENT—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS— 
H.B.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, H.&.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


. rebbishop of Oanterbury (Elect). 
nine High Chancellor. 
*The Archbishop of York. 
The Archbishop of Armagh, 
The Archbishop of Dublin. 
The Viscount Cross, G.C.B., G.0.8.1. 
The Earl of Lathow. 
The Duke of Westminster, K.G. 
The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G. 
*The Earlof Stanhope. 
*The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. 
*The Earl of Selborne. 
*The Earlof Cranbrook, G.C.S,I. 
The Viscount Cranborne, M.P. 
The Viscount Midleton. 
The a 
e Lord Medway, f 
the Bishop of London (Designate). 
The Bishop of Durham. 
*The Bishop of Winchester, 
The Bishop of Sal:sbury, 
The Bishop of Oxford, 
The Bishop of Worcester. 
The Bishop of Truro. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
The Bishop of Rochester. 
The Bishop of Newcastle. 
The Bishop of Dover. 
The Bishop of Guildford. 
The Bishop of Reading. 
The Bishop of Stepney. ' 
The Bishop of Brechin (Primus of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church), 
The Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Bishop Barry. 
Bishop Selwyn. 
Lord Clinton. 
Lord Teynham. ’ 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Lord Ege: ton of Tatton. 
Lord Robartes. 
Lord Herschel!, G.C.B. 
Lord Thring, K.C.B. 
Lord Macnaghten. 
rd St. Levan. 
*Lord Ashcombe. 
Lord Stanmore, G.C.M.G. 
Kt. Hor. the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 
Right Hon.the Lord Mayor of London. 
Hon, W. F. D. Smith, M.P. 
Hon. Henry Cubitt, M.P. 
*Hon. E. P. Thesiger, 0.B. 
Right Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P, 
Right Hon. Sir M. Hicks Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Right Hon. Sir J. Lubbock, Bart, M.P. 
_ Hon, Sir J. R. Mowbray, Bart., 
M 


at until the Committee are able to form some estimate of the amount 


memorials are those with which his life 
Subscriptions are, therefore, asked to 
to the exact form of the Memorials can 


Sir Jchn A, Hanham, Bart. 

*Sir John H. Kennaway, Bart., M.P. 

Sir J. F. Lennard, Bart. 

Sir W. Paget Bowman, Bart. 

Sir Cusr'es Dalrymple, Bart., M.P. 

Sir Mark Wilks Collet, Bart. 

Alderman Sir Joseph Savory, Bart. 

Sir R. E. Webster, G.O.M G., Q.0., MP. 

Sir W. H. Flower, K.C.B. 

Sir E, Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. 

Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmid, 
K.C.8.L, 0.B. 

Sir George Baden-Powell, K.0.M.G; 

Sir J. Parker Dearne, \.C, 

S.r John Hassard, 

*Sir E. J, Poynter, P.R.A. 

*The Dean of Canterbury. 

Tie Dean of Christ Church. 

The Dean of St. Paul's, 

‘Lhe Dean of Wells, 

*The Dean of Westminster. 

The Archdeacon of Cornwall. 

The Archdeacon of London. 

The Archdeacon of Maidstone. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. 

The Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

The Kev. Canon Elwyn, Master of the 
Charterhouse. 

The Rey. Dr. Hornby, Provost of Eton. 

The Rev, the Sub-Dean of Lincoln, 

The Rev. Professor A. J, Mason. 

The Rev. Canon Thynne, 

The Rey, A, Carr, Vicar of Addington, 

The Rey. S. Gladstone. 

The Rev. B. Potleck, Head-Master of 
Wellington College, 

The Kev. J. Andrewes Reeve, Rector of 
Lambeth, 

The Rev. Dr. Moulton. 

H. Cosmo Bonsor, Esq., M.P. 

A. S. Griffith Boscawen, Esq., M.P. 

W. Burdett-Coutts, Esq., M.P. 

F, 8. W. Cornwallis, Esq, 

L. T. Dibdin, Esq., D.C..L. 

Richard Foster, Esq. 

Wiiliam D, Freshfield, Esq. 

Henry Gladstone, Esq. 

Charles H. Goschen, ksq. 

Henry Goschen, Esq. 

K. J. Halsey, Esq. 

Laurence Hardy, E:q., M.P. 

W. U. Heygate, Eso. 

Piofessor Jebb, M.P. 

D. O. Lathbury, Esq. 

8S. Hope Morley, Esq. 

*G. A, Spotliswoode, Esq. 

J. Stone-Wigg, Esq. 





The Master of the Rolle. 
Right Hon. Sir F. H. Jeune. 


*EDWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., LL.D., 2 
*FRED, A. WHITE, 
Thoes3 marked * form the Executive Comm'ttee. 


J. G. Talbot, Heq., M.P, 


E«q., Hon, Treasurers. 


CAUSES 
NO 


PREMIER 








4s 


a tablet. 








VINOLIA 


BLOTCHES. 


AND 


SOA 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAU FIFUL 


CLEAR. 


» 


P 





MAKES 





SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Fund may be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Arch- 
bishop Benson Memorial, Church House, Deau’s Yard, 8.W.; or to the Bankers 
of the Fand, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 43 Uharing Cross, S.W.; the 
London and County Banking Company (Limited), Lombard Street, E.C., and all 
Branches; Messrs. Hammond and Co., Oanterbury ; and Messrs, Bolitho, William "» 
Foster, ard Co., Minex’s Bank, Truro, 


The first list of subscriptions will be published on Wednesday, December 9th. 


LEONARD J. WHITE-THOMSON, ) my 
SYDNEY W. FLAMANK, ° 5 Hon. Secretaries. 





Now ready, 16s, 
()EAFFER'S HALL MARKS on GOLD and SILVER 
PLATE. EIGHTH EDITION, CORRECTED. 
With Essay by O. A. Marxnam, Esq, on Hi-tory of Plate. Extra Plate. 
London: Resves and Turner, 5 Wellington Street. 1896, 





ROWING CHILDREN and AWKWARD WALKING. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.B.O.8. 
Supplementary to Am‘ulance Classes, 

Kecan Pavu anp Co, London. 


Price 2s, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
YY By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Baukers, 


SHAVING 


A 


PLEASURE. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





D. 





Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 09., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) 


VINOLIA POWDER 


(For Redness, Roughness) 





365 


FOR 


SHAVES 


YIELDS 


A STICK 


D GALLONS OF 
= LATHER. 


62 








Premier 


Vinolia Shaving Stick. 





; 1/14 anv 1/9. 


i 1/- anv 1/9. 
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THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; AREAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SUNDAY 


The New Vol. now ready, 3s., pictorial paper 
boards; 5s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 





250 
ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


416 


LARGE PAGES. 


“*Sunday’ might also be called Sunny Days, for 
they will be light for any youngsters who get it.’ 
Christian World. 

“ Deservedly a favourite.”— Saturday Review. 

“An old favourite with the little ones, and is as 
good as ever.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“Cannot fail to be appreciated. The editor has 
succeeded in a remarkable degree.”—Nonconformist. 

**We know of no better magazine of its kind,”— 
Church Times. 

“Well written, well illustrated, well printed.”— 
Morning Post. 





GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. ; 
And all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDU-KUSH. 


By Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON, K.C.S.1., British Agent at Gilgit. 
Illustrated by A. D. McCormick, Royal 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


" it is difficult to describe, much more to criticise, such a unique work as the record of Sir George Robert- 
son’s sojourn in Kafiristan. To give descriptive extracts, unless the who'e of the Pall Mall’s issue were re- 
served for our exclusive behoof, would be inadequate; to criticise would be transparent impertinence...... It 
was only the consummate tact of the man, his long apprenticeship in dealing with the lawless tribes of the 
North-West Frontier, and his never-fa ling coolness and resource which enabled him to return to tell his 
.‘The Kafirs of the Hindu-Kusb,’ though written with rare modesty and unfailing humour, isa 
gallant record of its author’s courage and capacity.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“One of the most valuable and enter taining books ever written by Indian officers,”—Daily News, 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 





Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A 8 Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


PROMPTLY AND 
ASTHMA, | cergcTUALLY RELIEVED 
BRONCHITIS, 


SAVORY & MOORE’S 
DIFFICULT BREATHING 


DATU RA TATULA. 
smote Pastilles and Powder ‘for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 58.,and10s SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


MEDOC. ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. ACCIDENT RIDING, DRIVING, 


r ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Sees OE ae ey Oe 
INSURED AGAINST BY THR 


light Dinner Wine, or for using 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


with or without water. The quality 138, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


sold at much higher prices, 











DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINH, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom. 








mend this wine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 98, PRO F, A. LO | S ETTE’S 
at much higher prices by thosmall WORLD-FAMED 


foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
Fs old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 368,, 42s, per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 68., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed by Educators, €cientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world, Abridged from six 
bovuks to one. Handsomely bound, with Portrait and 
Autograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. 
Prospecius and testimonials sent FRER. Address, 
A. LOISKTTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 200 
Regent Street, Londor, England. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


> FP S’s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR, 











— 


Monthly, = ce + ha a-Crown, 


ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER, 
THE PROGRESS OF MANKIND. By El'sée Reciug, 
Lire at Yiupiz. By Diran Ké'ékian 
THE PorE AND THE ANGHICANS: 
(1) The Sources of the Bull. By the Rev, T, Lacey, 
(2) The Policy of the Bul!. By Catholicus, c 
Tue Happy Famity. 
fomE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
Master of Ba!liol. 
THE UNEMPLOYED. By W. R. Bousfield, Q.0., MP, 
A Patron oF LeisurE. By Vernon Lee, 
Our Savinas Banks, By H. W. Wolff. 
CHINESE Humsvca. By ¥. H. Parker. 
ARMENIAN EXILES IN Cyprus. By Emma Cons. 
MonryY AND INVESTMENTS, 


London: IspisTER and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


SHAKESPEARE. By the 





No, 974. DECEMEER, 1896, 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS, 
DaRIEL: A ROMANCE OF SuRREY. By R, D, Black. 


more. Chaps. 8-11. 
Tue Army MepicaL DEPARTMENT. 
Tue Man ar Aunat. By Walter B. Harris, 
THE GUNPOWDER PLor. 
Secret Societies IN CHINA. 
A New Coy 1n Fiction. 
Tre FoLk wuosE VoIcE We Hear, 
A. Irving. 
By THE AURELIAN WALL 
A Rar amona Books, 
Tue Eastern QUESTION, 
THE PRFSIDENTIAL ELECTION As I Saw Ir, By 
G. W. Steevens, 
Witt1aM Buacrwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


By Edward 


By Bliss Carman. 





THE 


PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 


A Monthly Review of Progressive Thought. 
Vol. I. No. 3. DECEMBER, 1896, 


ConrTENTS. 
EDITORIAL: 
The Housing Problem in Raral Districts. 
The German Socialist Propaganda. 
Modern Oxford—From a Progre:sive Point of View, 
Progressive Legislation in New Zealand. 

ag eo enh THE LOOKING-GLASS. Charles 
Charrin 

THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY, 

1, J, Keir Hardie. 
2. Herbert Samuel. 

THE DYING AGE. A Poem by Alfred Hayes, 

THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT ABROAD, 
1, Germany, 

2. Russia, 

CAUSERIE OF THE MONTH. 

BOOK REVIEWS: Report on Industria!s Schools; 
Solidarité, by Leon Bourgeois; The Old Testa- 
ment and Modein Life, by Rev. Stopford Brooke, 

BOOK NOTICES. 


London: Horace MarsHALt and Son, Temple 
House, Temple Avenne, bag C. New York: IntEr- 
NATIONAL NEwsS COMPAN 

PRICK ONE ‘SHILLING. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


The Luckiest Man in the World. 


By Mary ALBERT, Author of *‘ Delia’s Story,” 
**A Hidden Tcrror,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Great Beckleswaithe Mystery 
and How it was Solved. Rela‘ed by the 
Man who Solved It. By Henry Hermay, 
Author of ‘‘ Eagle Joe,” “ His Angel,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, Ca. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 


London: 
KENT, and Cco., Limited. 





Just published, price 1s, net. 


EALTH DISTRIBUTION, 
The Principles of. 
By C0. Y. C. DAWBARN, M.A. 
Being in ous pr —_ from Lectures delivered to the 
Y.¥ . London. 
GILBERT G, Wessenmar 50 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, "and Co, Limited, Lordon, 
and all Booksel ers’, 


IRKBECK BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 1651, 


SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belcw £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu 
lars, po2t-free, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


pY THE REV. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A. 


MONASTICISM, ANCIENT & MODERN. 


its Principles, Orivin, Development, Triumphs, D.cadenc>, and Suppres- 
sion. With an Enquiry as to the Possibility of its Revival. Now ready, 
7s, 6d. net. 

« An admirable statement of it.”—Scotsman, 


py PROFESSOR TYRRELL GREEN. 


THE XXXIX ARTICLES AND THE AGE 


OF THE REFORMATION, A Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in 
the Light of Contemporary Documents, By E. Tyree. Green, M.A, 
Professor of Hebrew, St. David's College, Lampeter. 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s, 6d. 

“Excellent as they are from various standpoints, the [other] works 
on the Thirty-nine Articles by no means preclude the necessity of such 
a work as this, which supplies new information from new sources...... In 
dealing with the wording of the Articles, Mr. Greon is eminently saccess- 
fa!.”"—Morning Post, 


BY THE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the Right 


Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D, Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, 33, 6d.; morocco 
or calf, 10s, 6d. Twenty-fourth Edition, with Additions, 


BY THE REV. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Lectures on 


Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity Schools, Cambridge. With 
Introduction by Professor Rrte. Second Edition, 3s 6d, 

“We unhesitatingly tell all workers, lay and clerical, that they are 
doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as they remain 
una-quainted with Mr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experienced 
talk.’’—Church Times, 


BY CANON JOSEPH HAMMOND. 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. 
Crown 8yo, c’oth boards, 5s, [Fourth Edition. 
“An argument so moderats in tone, so calm and reasonable, advanced 
in a really «affectionate spirit towards opponents, may not, of course, 
convince, but anyhow it cannot offend ..... Mr. Hammond’s volume will 
be found to have great value.’’"—Spectator. 


With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGH, and numerous Illustrations 
y Gordon Browne, R.I. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, and 


UNDINE. By Deta Morte Fovgué. Large crown 8yvo, printed on 
superfine paper, art linen boards, gilt top, 6s, 


Deligh‘fully original, with humorous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, B.I. 


PRINCE BOOHOO AND LITTLE SMUTS. 


By the Rev. Harry Jones, Ohaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 

Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
*‘One of the most amusing children’s books of the season...... Comica!ly 

extravagant, but irresistibly mirth-provoking,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The above Two Volumes are uniform in style and price with the following 
Books Illustrated by Gordon Brown, R.I. :— 


GRIMM’S FAIRY-TALES. With Introduc- 
tion by S. Barine-GouLp, M A. 
“No more acceptabie edition of Grimm has been published.” 
—Standard, 
**A fairy book beyond reproach.”’— Graphic, 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 
With Introduction by GeorGe SAINnTSBURY. 
“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that 
we have seen.”— Westminster Gazette, 
“ Impossible to praise the volume too highly,”—Black and White. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book 


for Children, for Women, and for Men. By 8. R. Crockett. 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.L, and W. H. C. Groome. 


SOME MORE NONSENSE. For the Same 


Bodies as Before. Written and Illustrated by “A. Nopopy.” Printed in 
Colours, demy 4to, 2s, 6d. 

This is a continuation of “A. NOBODY’S” most successful volume of 
last year, and is slightly larger. 


NONSENSE FOR SOMEBODY, ANYBODY, 
OR EVERYBODY, PARTICULARLY THE BABY - BODY, 
Written and Dlustrated by ‘‘A. Nozopy.” Printed in Colours, 
2s.; the 2 vols, together in cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 

“Quite the best thing of the kiad since Mr. Lear’s illustrated 
rhyme3.”—Punch. 
“Simply splendid.’’—Queen, 


8Y ETHEL F,. HEDDLE. 


THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 63. 

_ ‘One of the brightest bits of recent fiction. Miss Heddle’s style is 
light without being frivol us, avd her characters are strong without 
being stolid, Her adventurous maids are delightful company. Any one 
of these three studies would make Miss Heddle’s reputation, s» cleverly 
is each portrayed, The book is one to be read again and again.” 


—Dundee Advertiser, 
BY CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


MINSTREL DICK: a Tale of the Fourteenth 


aor IUustrated by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3. Od. 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 
GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1896. 


MEISSONIER: 
HIS LIFE AND HIS ART. 


By VALLERY C. 0. GREARD. 


Translated by LADY MARY LOYD and Miss FLORENCE SIMMONDS, 


With 38 Full-page Plates in Colour and Photogravure, 
and 200 Text Illustrations, 36s. net, 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Japanese vellum, limited to 100 
numbered and signed copies, with a duplicate set of the Photogravure 
Plates on India paper in a separate portfolio. £6 63. net, 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND: 


THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE. 


By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen. 
With 40 Fall-page Plates, 160 Text Illustrations, and many Plans. In 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo. Price £3 3s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—** No work has hitherto appeared that can approach these 
Sumptuous volumes in accuracy, erudition, or pictorial ornament.” 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. 


By Atserr D. Vanpam, Author of “An Englishman in Paris.” 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 
St James's Gazette.—* Anecdotes on every page—a dull chapter is not to be 
ound ia the book, which is very lively reading throughout.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 


By Fe.ix Dusors, With 153 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings 
made on the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette,—" The excellence of the narrative, the style, the information, 

and the illustrations make this the most important book of travel that has 

appeared for many a day.” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. 


By Yves Le QuerpeEc. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 5s, 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


By Francis DE Pressensé. 1 vol. crown 8v0, 53, 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 


By Rosert Souruer. With an Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by 

Davip Hannay, and Portraits of Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 1 vol., 6s. 
Sketch.—‘ Incomparably the best edition ever put upon the market. Mr. 
Hannay has surpassed himself, and has produced a Southey which every book- 
lover should buy.” 





Fiction. 
THE Novel of the Mutiny. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “The Potter’s Thumb.” 1 vol., 6s. Third Edition just ready. 
Pall Mall Gazette.— Mrs. Steel has beaten Mr. Kipling on his own ground, 
India, She has written a fine novel. There is no need to tell a story which all 
men and women who love their country and their honour should read for them- 
selves before the month is out. Books like this are so rare that it is difficult to 
welcome them too warmly.” 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooxs, 


Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 3 vols., 15s, net. 
Daily Chroniele.—“ Miss Brooke has given us a story in which our interest grows, 
becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the last word upon the last page.” 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry Jamas. 


2 vols., 10s. net. 


Times.—* Mr, Henry James is not an author who usually keeps a reviewer 
sitting up to unnatural hours, but in‘ The Other House’ he has achieved this 
degree of absorbing interest. He has a story to tell, and how well he tells it ! 


McLEOD OF THE CAMERONS.- By 


M. Hamitton, Author of ‘' A Self-denying Ordinance,” &, 1 vol., 68. 


CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adventures. 


By CraupE Regs, 1 vol., 63. 
Glacgow Herald.—“ As interesting as itis curious, It is told with much power 
and contains the best account of Chiness thought and habits that we have met 
with in a novel,” 


ANDRIA. By Percy Wnhirs, Author of 
“Mr, Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol., 6s. 

Daily Graphic.—‘* A worthy successor to ‘Mr. Bailey-Martin’ and that caustic 

study, ‘Corruption.’”’ 





An Illustrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s Announcements on 
application. 











London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
MARGARET OGILVY. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


With Etched Portrait by Manesse. 





Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 
[Newt week. 





Volume II., 20s. net. 


LITERARY ANECDOTES OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Contributions towards the Literary History of the Period. 
Edited by W. Rozrrtson Nicoxt, M.A., LL.D., and Tuomas J. Wisz. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LADY ECCLESIA: an Autobiography. By 
Grorce Marueson, M.A., D.D., Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh. 
“‘ Dr. Mathezon bas unquestionably produced a great book worthy to become a classic...... No one will fail 
to appreciate the lofty tone in which the narrative is cast, or to feel grateful to the author that, amid the 
stern facts connected with the rise of the Christian faith, he has been able to discern and to tell of things 
invisible to ordinary perceptions.”—Scotsman. 
“The work abounds in splendid passages, whose significance none can fail to understand; and the climax, 
in which Ecclesia conquers the imperial power, approaches the sublime.”—Christian World, 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER CIRCLE. 


By Cuement K. Suorter. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“We owe him a debt of gratitude that cannot easily be repaid. With extraordinary succes:—a 
success which can only have been achieved by an untiring industry and unfaltering devotion to his snbject 
—he has brought to light and placed in the hands of his readers all those records of Charlotte Bronté’s 
noble life that were untouched and almost unsuspected by previous writers.”’ 

—Sir Wemyss REID in the Nineteenth Century. 


“Mr. Shorter has dore his work so intelligently and so thoroughly that it is hardly posible that there 
exists in any quarter a scrap of authentic information left for future research.”—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MILLER’S NIECE AND SOME DISTANT 
CONNECTIONS. By Henry W. Lucy, Author of “ Gideon Fleyce,” &c. 


“They are very gocd storics, and very pleasantly told, and the book will afford as good entertiinment of 
the light and cheery sort as a person wishing to pass an idle hour over a book...... need desire.”—Scotsman, 


CHARLES VICKERY HAWKINS, sometime 
Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. By the Revs. J.T. Insxip, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Penzance, and W. E. Wappineton, M.A., late Scholar of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. With a Chapter by Oscar Brownina, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College; and a Preface by the Rev. Hanpitey C, G. Moutez, D.D., Principal of 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LUTHER’S EARLY WORKS & CATECHISM., 
Edited, with Theological and Historical Papers, by Henry Wace, D.D., Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, Principal of King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and C. A. Bucuneim, Ph.D., Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in King’s College, London. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE MINISTERS. 


By Ian Macuaren, Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

“The ‘Supra Lapsarian’ would be hard to beat in any recent Celtic writer for tho langhter which is very 
close to tears. Ian Maclaren has never done anything more charming than tke portrait of the absent-minded 
old scholar who carried the whole book in three languages in his head.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Full of charm and humour.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“A notable book, and one in which Ian Maclaren ha; bet'ered the best work he had previously given 
us,”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


“* This is a very wholesome, very instructive, above all avery winning book...... So far as he seeks to touch 
the generous, the kindlier feelings of his fellows, David Lyall isas great aa either Barrie or Maclaren, and 
before the tribunal of his reader’s heart he appears as prominent a figure as either of them ” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 

“ The stories are of a sombre character, but always interesting and true to nature; afew of them are 
deeply pathetic, and all have the charm of simple sincerity.”— World. 


THE STORY OF HANNAH. By W. J. Dawsoy, 


Author of “ London Idylls,” &c. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


“Distinctly good reading, and gives a delightful fresh and sympathetic study of life in a little Devonshire 
village.”—Literary World. A 

“This is a story of great power. The portraiture is specially skilful, and the central character is 
certainly one of Mr. Dawson’s finest creations...... Mr. Dawson is evidently writing about what he has seen, 
and he writes about it with an intensity which holds our interest all through.”—Glasgow Herald, 


By Davin Lyatt. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THOS. DE LA RUE & C0,3 
LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST: 


NEW EDITION (22nd), 80th Thousand, cap. 8yo, 
cloth, giltextra, price 5s. Handsomely printed in 
red and black. Revised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES 


of. By ‘‘CavenpDisH.” 








THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET, 
NEW EDITION (9th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gi't extra, 


price 53. Handromely printed in red and black, 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game, by ‘‘ CaveNDISH.” 





NEW EDITION (4th), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
Greatly Enlarged and "Revised throughout, price 5.” 


ECARTE, LAWS of. Adopted by 


the Portiand and Turf Cluts. Witu a Treatise 
on the Game, by *‘ CavENpDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price, 10s. 6d, 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, ex- 


Champion. Edited by “ CavENDISH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrat’ ons. 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Handsomely printed in red ani black, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS and the UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “ CavennpisH.” 





CARD GAMES by “Cavendish.” 
Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo). POUKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. 
Piquet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique, 
Ecirté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperia’, Spoil- 
Five. Calabraseila, Sixty-Six. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 


PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated 
with numerous Diagrams. By ‘“ Cavenpisu.” 
Handsomely printed in red and black, 





THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extr?, price ls. 6d, 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs, With 
a Guide to the Game, by *‘ CavENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6). 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Trearise on the Game, 
by James CLAY, 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
pric: 3s. 6d, 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 
Pour, F.R.S, An Essay on tbe Sc’entic and 
Inteilectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
‘“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 1s, 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS of. Adopted by 


tie Portland and Tarf Olubs; anu a Guide 10 
the Game, by ‘* Poaz.” 


HOMO, GUIDE to. By Henry J. 
Weintz. An Amusing and [ntellectual Game 
for Two, pliyed on a Draught-board, With 
pieces, price is. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSKD DIARIKS, POR? alLE DIARIES 
CALENDARS, &c., for 1897, in great variety, may 
now be had of all Books2'lers and Stationers. Als”, 
“ FINGKR,” ** THUMB,” & “ PALM ”-SHAPED 
pat ca in neat cases. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








S ANITARY ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION (London), Incorporated 1681. 


President, Dr. Kenreth Macleod. SANITARY 
SUKVEYS, REPORTS and (after Cert ficate being 
given) ANNUAL INSPEUTION of the_sinitary 
arrangements. Chief Surveyor, Mak H. Judge 
A R.1.B.4, SCHOOLS inspected on same terms as 
private houses. Descriptive pamphlet free by post 
on appheation.—JOSEPH HADLEY, Secretary, > 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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Messrs. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


*,* COMPLETE LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 








BIBLE HELPS. [Now ready, 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D. 


By FRED. WHISHAW. 


TBE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE|EVERY INCH A SAILOR. By|THEYFUGITIVES. A Story of Siberia. 


a ag el By Msjor-Gen. Sir C. WiLson, 

K.C.B.; Prof. A. H. Sarcr, LU.D.; Lieut.-Ool. 
CoxDor, R.E. ; ag Marcus Dons: Prof. 
GEorG . Anam Smitu, &c.; and A NEW CON- 
CORDANCE OF THE AUTHORISED AND 


Gorpon Stasies, M.D., R.N., Author of * As 
We Sweep Through the Deep,’ “ How Jack 
Mackenzie Won His Epauletter,” &c. Crown 8yvo, extra, 28, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. 


By Frep. Wuisuaw, Author of “‘ A Lost Army,’ 
“ Boris, the Bear Hanter,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth 





By M. DOUGLAS, 





CORPSED VERSIONS, combined with a Subject- 


ACROSS GREENLAND’S ICE 


Index ana Dictionary of Seripture Proper Names. | MEMOIR by M. B. SYNGE. FIELDS. The Adventures of Nordenskjold 
. 


Edited ty Wittiam WriGut,D.D, With upwards 

of 350 lilustrations and a new Indexed Bible THE VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN COOK. 
With a Memoir by M. B. SyyGe, and numerous 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 


Atlas, crown 8r¢, clot, 72. 6d, 





Nansen, and Peary, on the Great Ica Oa ee By 
M. Dovatas, Author of “For Duty’s Sake,” &c, 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 








By HERBERT HAYENS, 


SLEVELY SAHIB. A Tale of the| By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
Ksber Pass. By Hersert Harens, Author of ARCHITECTS OF FATE; or, Steps 


b Success = ries . L.A ery Swett 
ARDEN, Author o ushing to the Front; or, 
Success Under Difficalties.” With 8 Illustrations, By Mrs. AUSTIN DOBSON. 


“Under the Lone Star,” &c. Lliustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s, 





By WOOD SMITH. crown 8yo, 33, 6d. 


By ADELA FRANCES MOUNT. 


BONNY. By Aveta Frances Mount, 
Author of ‘ Margery’s Quest,” &c, Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2s, 





JACK AND HIS BROTHERS. By 





WONDERLAND; or, CURIOSITIES OF 


MATURE + RT. rage et aen By FRED. WHISHAW. 

Avecdota’ y Woop Situ, Autnor of ‘ Oak- 

ville Manor,” “ Prince Rollo,” &c. With numerous| HAROLD THE NORSEMAN. By 
Frep. WaisHaw, Author of “A Lost Army,” 
*‘ Boris, the Bear Hunter,” &, Post 8vo, cloth By MORIOE GERARD. 


Illustrations, small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edze:, 
53,; also at 3s, 6d. in Iliustrated Fancy Boards, 
cloth back. extra, 3s. 6d. 





Mrs. Austin Dossoy, Author of ‘‘ Cherryburn,” 
&c. With Original Masic and numerons Illus- 
trations, Dedicated to Everybody under Four. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 





JOCK O’ TH’ BEACH. A Story for 


Boys. By Morice Gerarp, Author of “The 





By W. M. THAYER, Author of “Log Cabin to 
White House,” &c. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


Victoria Cross,” ** Black Gall Rock,” &. Feap. 
8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 





ROUND THE HEARTHSTONE. By BAFFLING THE BLOCKADE. By By MORICE GERARD. 


W. M. Tuayrer, Author of “ Log Cabin to White 
Heuse,” *‘ Men Who Win,” “ Women Who Win,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 52, 


J. Macponatp Oxxey, Author of * In the Wilds 
of the West Ooast,” ‘* Diamond Rock,” “My | BLACK GULL ROCK. A Story of 
Strange Rescue,” &c. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


With Illustrations, post the Oornish Wreckers. By Morice GeRarp, 
Author of “Tce Victoria Croas,’’ ‘‘ Jock o° th’ 
Beach,” & Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, ls. 6d. 





MEN WHO WIN;; or, Making Things 


Happen. By W. M. "THarEr, Author of ‘* Log By ELEANOR STREDDER, 


Cabin to White House,” ‘Women Who Win,” 
&c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3. 4. | THE HERMIT 


ELEANOR STREDDER, Author of “Doing and 





By HAROLD AVERY. 
PRINCES. By |FRANK’S FIRST TERM; or, Making 


a Man of Him. By Haroto Avery. Feap. 8vo, 


WOMEN WHO WIN; or, Making Daring,” “Lost in the Wilds of Canada,” &c. cloth extra, 1s. 64. An interesting story of 


Things Happev. By W. M. Tuayrer, Author of 
“Log Cabin to White Honse,” ‘‘ Men Who Win,” 


Post 8vo, cioth extra, 2s, dd, school life. 








&c, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 





By M. B, SYNGE. 
A CHILD OF THE MEWS. By M. 


B. Synce, Author of “Jem’s Wife,” “ Granny,” 





By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
MAKING HIS WAY. By J. Mac. LIFE. By Mrs. Woops Baker, Auth of 


DoNALD Ox ey, Author of “The Young Woods- 
man,” “Up Among the Ice-Floes,”” ** Diamond 
&c, Fecap. 8vo, cloth extra, ls, Rock,” &. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d, 


By Mrs. woobs BAKER. 
FIRESIDE SKETCHES of SWEDISH 
«Tbe Swedish Twins,” “Pictures of Swedish 


Life,’”” “The Babe in the Bazket,” &c. Feap. 
8vo, cloth extra, Ls, 











POPULAR WORKS BY 


E. EVERETT-GREEN. 








Historical Tales. 


Al 5s. each. 
THE YOUNG PIONEERS; or, With La Salle on the 


Mississippi. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. [Just published. 


IN TAUNTON TOWN. A Story of the Rebellion of James, 


Duke of Monmouth, in 1685, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 


SHUT IN. A Tale of the Wonderful Siege of Antwerp in 
the Year 1585. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 


THE LOST TREASURE OF TREVLYN. A Story of 


the Days of the Gunpowder Plot. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 


IN THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. A Tale of the Times 


of the Black Prince. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 


LOYAL HEARTS AND TRUE. A Story of the Days of 


“Good Queen Bess.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 


THE CHURCH AND THE KING. A Tale of England 


in the Days of Henry VIII. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 








At 3s, 6d. each. 
DOMINIQUE’S VENGEANCE. A Story i ' France and 


Florida. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Just published, 


THE SIGN OF THE RED CROSS. A Cale of Old 


London, Post 8vo, cloth extra. [Just published. 


MAUD MELVILLE’S MARRIAGE. A Tale of the Seven- 


teenth Century. Post Svo, cloth extra. 





At 2s. 6d. each. 
EVIL MAY-DAY. A Story of 1517. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
IN THE WARS OF THE ROSES. A Story for the Young. 
ost Svo, cloth extra. 
THE LORD OF DYNEVOR. A Tale of the Times of 


Edward I. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE SECRET CHAMBER AT CHAD. A Tale. Post 8vo, 


cloth extra, 





Books for Young People. 


At 5s. and 4s. each. 
MOLLY MELVILLE. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 4s; 
bevelled boards, gilt side and gilt edges, 53, [Ready December Ast. 
OLIVE ROSCOE; or, The New Sister. With 8 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s.; bevelled boards, gilt side and gilt edyas, 5°. 
THE HEIRESS OF WYLMINGTON. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 4s.; bavelled boards, gilt side and gilt edges, 5a. 


TEMPLE'S TRIAL. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 4s.; bevelled 


boards, gilt side and gilt edges, 5s, 








At 3s. Gd. each. 
VERA’S TRUST. A Tale, Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
WINNING THE VICTORY; or, Di Pennington’s Reward, 


A Tale. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 


At 2s. 6d. each. 
SQUIB AND HIS FRIENDS. A Story for Children. 


Post &vo, cluth extra. [Just published, 


BIRDIE’S RESOLVZ, AND HOW IT WAS ACCOM- 
PLISHED. A Story for Children, Post 8yo, cloth extra, 


DULCIE’S LITTLE BROTHER; or, Doings at Little 


Monksholm. Post Svo, cloth extra, 


DULCIE AND TOTTIE;; or, The Story of an Old-Fashioned 


Pair. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


DULCIE’S LOVE STORY. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
FIGHTING THE GOOD FIGHT; or, The Successfal 


Influence of Well Doivg. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


TRUE TO THE LAST; or, My Boyhood’s Hero. Post 8vo, 


cloth extra. 








At 2s, and 1s. 
SIR AYLMER'’S HEIR. A Story for the Young. Post 


8vo, cloth extra, 22.; paper cover, ls. 





*,* Neison’ s Descriptive Catalogue of Books post-free on application. 











THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’ 
A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By Alice 


Sprnner, Author of ‘' A Study in Colour,” &. 6:3, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Good, too, is Miss Spinner’s budget of short 
stories, ‘ Buckra Tommie’ is an exquisitely pathetic stery.” 


INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“Anadwirably written book. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on the strength with which she portrays men and women, ard 
describes the passions of love or of grief that sometimes fill the mind.” 


The BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By 


Nem Wynn Wittiams. 3s. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A powerfully written and vivid story.” 


NEW BOOKS OF SPORT AND TRAVEL. 
FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of INDIA 


By Lieut.-Col, PoLtox, Author of “Sport in Burmah.” Illustrated by A.C. 
Corbould, demy 8vo, 163, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Colonel Pollok’s book is well worthreadinz. The 
account of Burma in the early fifties is delightful reading, and shows us once 
more how fond real life is of plagiarising Rudyard Kipling.” 


THROUGH the SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A 


Record of 4000 Miles Exploration in British Columbia and A'sske. By 
Wanrpurron Pixe, Author of ‘* Barren Grounds of Canada,’’ With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A well-written and thoroughly enjoyable took.” 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ The narrative is interesting throughout, ani 
the illustrations from photographs by the author are excellent.” 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS. A 


Record of Sport and Travel. By S.J. Stonx, late Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Western Circle North-West Provinces of India. With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Obarles Whymper. Demy 8vo, 163, 
LAND AND WATER.—“ It is a long time since we read a book on sport in 
India, or anywhere else, that bas given us more pleasure than Mr. Stone’s.” 
ES.—‘‘A very lively record. The book shows the author to be a most 
exce }lent traveller and spoitsman.” 





BY MR. CHURTON COLLINS. 


A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH 


POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by J. Churton CoLuins, 
M.A. Handsome'y bound, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The idea in an admirable one and it has 

been admirably carried out. The book is a valuable contribution to poetical 


literature.” 
BY PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN, 


HABIT and INSTINCT. A Study in 


Heredity. By Professor C. Ltoyp Morgan, Author of ‘Animal L'fe and In- 
telligence.” Based on the Author’s *‘ Lowell Lectures” in 1895-96, Demy 
8yo, 16s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WAGNER’S HEROES.” 


WAGNER’S HEROINES : Brunhilda, Senta, 


Isolde, By Constance Mavup, Author of ‘‘ Wagner’s Heroes,” Illustrated 
by W. T. Maud. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, 


The PLANT LORE and GARDEN CRAFT of 


SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. H. N. Ertacomse, Vicar of Bittor, Author 
of “In a Gloucestershire Garden.” Fully Llustrated by Major E. Bengough 
Ricketts, handsomely bound, 10s, 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By 


the late W. R. Le Fanu. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By 


“Oxontan”’ (the Very Rev. S. Reynotps Hour). With the Original Ilus- 
trations from Sketches in John Leech’s best manner. New and Cheaper 
Kdition, large crown 8vo, 6s, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very 


Rey. 8S. REyNoLps Hoe, Dean of Rochester. Tlustrated by G. §. Elgood, 
R.I. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. The Presentation Edition, with additional 
Coloured Plates by H. G. Moon, handsomely bound, 10:, 6d, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


’ 
ANDREW MELROSE’S NEW LIST. 
NEW WORK BY ADELINE SERGEANT.—SECOND EDITION. 
IN THE WILDERNESS. Large imp. 16mo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d, 
“This is one of the stories that encourage us not to despair of modern fiction. 
A well-written, thoughtful, wholesome tale.”—Spectator. 


UNDER THE FOEMAN’S FLAG: a Tale of the 
Spanish Armada, By Rozserr Leieuton, Illustrated by Paul Hardy, 
Large imp. 16mo, cloth boards, 3:. 6d, —Duaily Chronicle, 

“A rattling story, quite one of the best of the year, if not absolutely the best.” 


THE SECRET OF THE FIRE MOUNTAIN: a Story 


of the Solomon Islands. By K. M. Hapy. Lllustrated by A. Pearse, Large 
imp. 16mo, cloth boar¢s, 3s, 6d, 





** Lovers of romantic adventure could scarcely enjoy a finer treat than that 
afforded by the grouping of the characters in this story.’—Midland Free Press, 


A GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. By J. Bloundelle 


Burton. Illustrated by Maynard Brown. New kdition for Boys. Large 
imp. 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. Also Library Edition, in buckram, gilt top, 53. 
** It is one of the very best books of adventure in the language.”—British Weckly. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE YEAR. For 
Young People. By J. AnTHUR THomsoy, M.A. Profusely Iilustrated, large 
imp. 16mo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Advertiser, 

“*One of the most charming and instructive gift-books of the season.”—Dundee 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘6A notable and very brilliant work of genius» 
—TueE SpPeaxrr, 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8yo, 6s. 


RODNEY STONE. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
AUTHOR OF “MICAH CLARKE,” “THE WHITE COMPANY,” &, 
From the Trmzs.—* ‘ Rodney Stone’ is in our judgment distinctly the best of Dr, 


Conan Doyle’s novels...... There are few descriptions in fiction that can yie 
with that race upon the Brighton road.”’ 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Doyty, 


With 8 Foll-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 

From the Dairy TeLEarRaPH.— Dr, Conan Doyle has written a won‘erful book 
in this his latest contribution to the new romance. The story goes so gal. 
lantly from start to finish that we are fairly startled out of our jin de sitcle 
indifference and carried along in breathless excitement to learn the fate of 
the boy hero and the inimitable dancy.” 


RODNEY STONE. By A. Conan Doytz. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6:. 





On December 8rd, with 2 Portrait, demy Svo, 16s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS ' 
OF SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


Being an Autobiography (1819-1860), with Correspondence and Diaries, 
EDITED BY HIS SON, 0. EH. HALLE, AND HIS DaUGHTsR, 
MARIA HALLE, 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. 


By the Rev. H. N. Hutcurinson, Author of “ Extinct Monsters,” ‘ Creatures 
of Other Days,” &. With a Preface by Sir Henry Howortu, M.P., P.R.»., 
and 10 Full-page Lilustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 








NOTICE.—A SECOND PRINTING 
of the NEW EDITION of THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, « 
vols. large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 155., 
7s now ready. 


“ An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the 
most fastidious taste.’—Tur Scorsman. 








THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMDER. 
THE GREATEST OF ANNIVERSA-| BEAU BRUMMELL, By A. I, Suanp. 
RIES—DECEMBER 25th. By the) DUELS OF ALL NATIONS,—I. Tuk 
Rey. H. 0. BEEcHING. DvEL OF THE PERIOD IN FRANCE. 
SAINT EDWARD THE CONFES:SOR. Ly JAMES PEMBERTON-GRUND. 
By the BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH, THE MOON-STRICKEN, Ey Beryanrp 
GEORGE THETHIRD., By Gotpwin| =. J. Capes. 
Sautx, D.C.L. A FATAL MISTAKE. ByS.T. Heanrp. 
THE BLACK DOGS AND THE| PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
THUMBLESS HAND. By AnpDREw}] CLARISSA FURIOSA. Chaps. 45 to 
Lana, the End. By W.E. Norris, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Author of “Climate and Time,’ “Discussions on Climate and 


Cosmology,” “Stellar Evolution,” “The Basis of Evolution,” «ce. 
With Memoir of his Life and Work 
By JAMES CAMPBELL IRONS, M.A., 
And Two Portraits. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 





London: ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, E.C. 


post executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0, 
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Now ready. 


96 pages, with Plate, 6d. 


THE FIRST MONTHLY PART 


of 
Ss unde Flours, 


for Boys and Girls. 


























The New Magazine for after Church 
and School on Sundays. 


“There is a promise of ‘go’ as well as of better 
things in Sunpay Hours.”—The Guardian. 
«Of such an interesting character that no boy or 
gi:l need be without suitable Sunday reading.” 
—Methodist Times. 


Published by the 
Religious Tract Society, 
56 Paternoster Row, London. 





BLACKIE AND SON’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


TO TELL THE KING THE SKY 
IS FALLING. By Sues E. Bratne. With over 80 
quaint and clever Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 8yvo0, 
cloth, decorated boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 


WULFRIC THE WEAPON 


THANE: the Story of the Danish 


BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 


VIOLET VEREKER’S 
a TY. With 6 Page Illustra- 
Conquest of East Anglia, With 6 tions by Gertrude Sas , oe 
Page Iilustrations by W. H. Marget. mond. Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, 
son, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s, 3s, 6d, 


BY HUGH ST. LEGER. BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


AN OCEAN OUTLAW: a|/QUICKSILVER; or, The 
Story of Adventnre in the Good Ship Boy with No Skid to his Wheel. 
‘Margarct,’ With 6 Page Illustra. With 6 Page Illustrations by Frank 
tions by William Rainey, B.I, Dadd. New Kdition, crown 8yo, 
Crown 8y0, cloth elegant, 4s. cloth elegant, 33. 6d, 








BY G. A. HENTY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT AGINCOURT: a Tale of the White 


Hoods of Paris. With 12 Page Illustrations by Wal Paget. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNT- 


LESS: a Tale of the Exploits of Lord Cochrane in South 
American Waters. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. H. 
Margetson. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


ON THE IRRAWADDY: a Story of 
Pow _— Burmese War. With 8 Illustrations by W. H. 
verend, 


NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG COLONISTS: a Tale 


With 6 Illustrations by Simon 


of the Zulu and Boer Wars. 
H. Vedder. 


London: BLACKIE and SON. Limited, Old Bailey. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT, 8vo, 163, 
A MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY, 


P.C., K.C.B., G.C.M.G., sometime Minister at the Court of Morocco. 
Based on his Journals and Correspondence. 
With a Prefaca by 
General Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON, K.C.M.G. 


With Portrait and I lustrations. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 9s, 


COMMON THOUGHTS ON 
SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 


Addresses to the Elder Students of the Rajkumar College, Kattywar. 


By the late CHESTER MACNAGHTEN, M.A. 
Edit:d, with an Introductory Memoir, by ROBERT WHITELAW, Master 
at Rugby School. 

With Portrait and Illustrations. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


SOPHOCLES: 
THE SEVEN PLAYS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
By the Rev. LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St, Andrews, and Hon, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


New Edition, Revised. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 14s, 


THE LIFE OF BRIAN HODGSON. 


Sir Witt W. Hunter, K.C.S.I. 


By 


With Maps and Illustratiors, medium 8vo, 21s, 


THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account ot 


Climbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Central 
Japan. By the Rev. WaLTER Weston, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Alpine 
Club; late British Craplain, Kobe, Japan. 
“The best book of travel I have seen for many a long day is Mr, Westor’s 
account of his mountaineering excursions.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


With Portraits, 8vo, lés, 


THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD 


BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1860-1871, 
Edited by Gzorce EpEN MARINDIN. 
*‘ Lord Blachford’s letters form a perfectly delightful volume, It is long since 
a book of equal interest has appeared...... Mr. Marindin bas done his work with 
rare discretion and tact.”"—Academy. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal 


Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the American Oivil War. 
By Tuomas E. Tartor. With an Introduction by Junttan Cogsett. Illus- 
trations by R. T. Pritchett, and Maps, 
** One’s blood tingles with excitement at the reading of this adventurous story, 
—the story of how Mr. Taylor, who commenced life as a Liverpool clerk, and 
started on his career as a supercargo, ran the blockade no fewer than twenty- 
eight times.”—Sketch. 








Nearly Ready. 
EILEEN’S JOURNEY: a True History in 


Fairyland for Children and Young Readers. By Eryest Artuur JELr, 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical 


Reminiscences of the late Mrs. Rundle Charles, Author of “ihe Schénberg 
Cotta Family.” Orown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By the 


Rev. Canon Cuas. Gore. Crown 8vo. 


THE WORK OF THE CHURCH IN LONDON. 


I. EAST LONDON, by the Bisnor or Stepney. II. WEST LONDON, by 
the BrsHor or MariBorovenu. III. SOUTH LONDON, by the Brsuop or 
Soutuwark. IV. LONDON OVER THE BORDER, by the Lorp Bisuor 
or St. ALBANS. With an Introduction by the Lorp BisHor or Lowpoy. A 
Series of Lectures delivered in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, during the 
summer of 1896. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











NEW AND OHEAP EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR WORKS 
BY H. C. BARKLEY, 
Author of “ Between the Danube and the Black Sea.” 


MY BOYHOOD: a Story Book for Boys. 


With Illustratiors, crown 8vo, 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT-CATCHING 


Crown 8vo. 








JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


CONOLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE POETRY OF SPORT. Selected 
by Heptey Perx, With a Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport 
by AnDREw Lana, and a Special Preface to the BADMINTON LIBRARY 
by A. E. T. Watson. With 106 Illustrations by A. Thorburn, Lucien Davis, 
C. E. Brock, &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

*,* The BADMINTON LIBRARY covers the whole ground 

of Sport in 28 vols., 10s. 6d. each. Illustrated Catalogue 


sent on application. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. 


(Third Series.) Comprising a Short Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rire or Common to the British Islands, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. By Sir Ratpo Parne- 
Gatiwey, Bart. With 200 Illustrations of Wildfowl and Wildfowl-Shooting 
by O. Whymper, J. G. Millais, A. de Bree, and the Author. Crown 8vo, 183, 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INCARNATION, 


with Fspecial Reference to the Relation betwesn_the Lord’s Divine 
Omniscience and His Human Consciousness. 7S Rev. H. C. POWELL, 
M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, Rector of Wylye, Wilts. Svo, 16s. 


GOVERNMENTS AND PARTIES IN CON- 


TINENTAL EUROPE. By A. Lawrence Lowey. 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 
*,* This work is an attempt to study the relation between the development of parties 
and the mechanism of modern government, 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY, 


Examined with Reference to the Physical, Ethnozrarhic, and Historical 
Conditions of the Provinces, chiefly on the Basis of the Revenue-Settlement 
Records and District Manuals, By B. H. Bapen-PowELt, C.J.E., Hon. M.A. 
Oxon. With Map, 8vo, lés. 


LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 


delivered in Melbourne, By Inma Dreyrus. With Portrait, 8ro, 12s, 6d. 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. Translated 


into Blank Verse, with some Notes. By Epwarp RIDLEY, Q.C., sometime 
Fellow of All Sou!s College, Oxford. 8vo, 14s. 
‘It is marked by notable qualities of scholarship, both in critical study of the 
Latin text and in a historical study of the famou3 characters whom the poem 
extols,”—Seotsman. 


THE OUT-DOOR WORLD SERIES. 
LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. By 


W. Furneravx, F.R.G.S., Auther of ‘* The Out-Door World,” “ British Butter- 
flies and Moths,” &c. With 8 Coloured Plates and 331 Illustrations in the 
Text, crown 8vo, 12s. 6. 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS, AND HOW TO ACT 


THEM. By Mrs. Hueu Bet, Author of “Chamber Comedies.” With 96 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed ; and Songs and Fu!l Directions for Dances. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Admirably and clearly written, and will be an inexhaustible source of amuse- 
ment for girls and boys on long winter evenings.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VIOTORIA. By 
CuaRes C. F, GREVILLE. 8 vols. crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. each. 


BICYCLES and TRICYCLES: an Elementary 


Treatise on their Design and Construction. By ARcHIBALD SHarpP, Whit- 
worth Scholar, Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Mitglied des Vereins Deutscher Ingevieure, Instructor in Engineering Design 
at the Central Technical College, South Kensington. With 565 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 153. 


THE SEQUELS OF DISEASE. Being the 


Lumleian Lectures delivered in the Royal College of Physicians, 1896, 
Togcther with Observations on Prognosis in Disease. By Sir Dyce Duck- 
WOKTH, M.D., LL.D., Fellow and Treasurer cf the Royal College of 
Physicians, &c. Svo, 10s, 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF HUGO DANIEL HARPER, 


D.D., late Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, and for many years Head- 
Master of Sherborne School. y L. V. Lester, Principal of Victoria 
College, Jersey, !ate Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance. 


By Orrmentina Buack. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson, crown 
890, 6s. 


THE RED SCAUR: a Story of Rustic Life 


in Northumberland. By P. ANDERSON GraHam. Crown 8yo, 6s, 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: a Romance 


of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First Tsar of Russia, By Frep, WHISHAW. 
With 12 Illustrations by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8yo, 6:. 
“ Of all the Russian romances which Mr. Whishaw has given to the world this 
is the most powerfal.’—Glasgow Herald, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Tue Princess Désirée. By Clementina Black. Chaps, 12-14 (Concluded.) 
FRENCH AND EnGiisH Minxes. By Mrs. Andrew Lang. 

Birps anv Man. By W. H. Hudson. 

TE Parisu CounciLtor’s DinemMa. By Christophsr Hare, 

Notes on THe NaTionaL Exuipirion aT Geneva. By Mrs, Henry Reeve, 
First Days with THE GuN. By Horace Hutchinson. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 





MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST 


The First Printing being nearly exhausted on Subserin. 
tion, a SECOND PRINTING is now in course ‘ 
preparation. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs. CRAIK. 
Fally Illustrated by Huzh Riviere, In 1 vol. large crown 8y0, 


handsome’y bound, gilt top, 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS, 


NEW NOVEL BY JESSI@ L. NICHOLSON, 
Now reedy at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 
AFTER LONG WAITING. By Jzssiz L, 
Nicuouson, Autor of Twist Wi!l and Will Not.” 
NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. Jarge crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


BARRACK AND BATTLEFIELD: Tales of 


the Service at Home and Abroad. By Waiter Woop, A D 
Captain in the Fusiliers,” &c, . ee oe 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. TOM KELLY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, with Frontispiece, 6s, 


A LEDDY IN HER AIN RIGHT. By Mrs. 


Tom KeEuty, Author of ‘Time and Chance,” &, 
NEW NOVEL BY VERE CLAVERING, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


SIN FOR A SEASON. By Vere Ctaveniye, 


Author of “ Barcaldine,” &c. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 33, 6d, 


IN TIME TO COME. By Exteanor Hotmrs, 


Author of ‘‘ A Painter’s Romance,” ‘‘The Price of a Pearl,’ &c. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vo). crown 8vro0, 6s. 
DONOVAN. WE TWO. KNIGHT ERRANT. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd, Gt. Marlborough St., W, 





Mr. JOHN MACQUEEN will publish on 
ist December THE SIGN OF THE 
CROSS, «@ Novel by Mr. WILSON 
BARRETT (founded on the famous play 


of the same name), with a Preface by the 
BISHOP of TRURO. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of ‘‘ The Bells.” 


FROM “THE BELLS” TO “KING 


ARTHUR.” A Volume of Dramatic Crit‘cism, dealing with the Irving Pro- 
ductions at the Lyceum, and containing the Oasts of all the most important 
Revivals at that Theatre sirce 1871. By CLemMENT Scott. Demy 8vo, fully 
lilustrated, 7s, 6d. 


Truth says:—‘* All playgoers, especially the enthusiastic Irvingites among 
them, will welcome the appearance of Mr. Clement Scott’s handsome volume.” 


THE MIGHTY TOLTEC. A Story of 


Adventure. By 8S. J, Aparr Fitz-Geratp and§8, 0, Luoyp. With Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready December 3rd, 


DENYS D’AUVRILLAC, AStory of French 
Life. By Hannan Lrncg, Author of ** Daughters of Men,” &. Cr. 8vo, 63. 


Vanity Fair says:—‘** Denys D’Auvrillac’ is a new character in English- 
written literature...... The importance of this book is indubitable .....The dis- 
tinguished style gives this novel the air of a classic—a classic which must stand 
quite by itself in English literature.” 


MISS CHERRY-BLOSSOM OF TOKYO. A 


Japanese Novel. By Joun LutuErR Lone. Crown 8yo, 6s, 
The Dundee Courier says:— A story interesting in the extreme..,,..Sparkling 
dialogue.” 


THE RADICAL’S WIFE. ByH.G. 


McKeERLI1£, Author of “ Priests and People.” Crown 8r0, 68, 
The Birmingham Daily Post says:—‘* Written with very great ability and 
bears the unmistakeable stamp of originality.” 


A NARRATIVE OF THE BOER WAR. 


By T. F. Carter. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The Shefielé Telegraph says:—This great work is history, exhaustive, impar- 
tial, and rea}istic.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ The best book on the subject.’” 
South Africa says :—** The best work of its olass, 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHMUEN’S LIST. 


8. BARING-GOULD, 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By S. Barinc-Goutp. With over 450 Illus- 


trations in the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates, large 4to, 36s, [December 1st, 
This study of the most extraordinary life in history is written rather for the gensral reader than for the military stndent, and while following the main lines 
of Napoleon’s career 18 concerned chiefly with the development of his character and his personal qualities. Special stress is laid on his early life—the period in 
which his mind and character took their definite shupe and direction. The great ferture of the book is its wealth of illustration, There are over 450 Illustration, 
large and small, in the text, and there are also 12 Full-p Ze Photogravures. Kvery important incident of Napoleon’s career bas its illustration, while there are a 
large number of portraits of his contemporaries, reproductions of famous pictures, of contemporary caricatures, of his handwriting, &. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW POEMS. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Ropyarp Kirtinc. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“The Seven Seas’ is packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos, and with the old unequalled insight into the mind of the 9 aa 
“Ts animated through and through with indubitable genius,”—Daily Telegraph. = Daily Chronicle 
“All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy, the masterful strength and the wonderful endurance and death.ecorning 
luck which are—or so, at least, we have been taught to think—the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character, are here in this volume of sougs fur 
whomsoerver chooses to look for them.”—Daily Mail. : 
“This volume overflows with the kind of verse which stings the pulse of the reader, and provokes him to an unwonted show of emotiou,”—Daily Graphic, 


UNIFORM WITH “THE SEVEN SEAS,”—Q’S NEW POEMS. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By “Q.” Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. 


THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the French by F. Crarxe, M.A. 


In 2 vola, Gemy 8vo, 10s. 6d, each. Vol. I, (1815-35). 
“A remarkable volume.”—Morning Post. *' Full of interest.” ~Daily News. “Sure to be read with eagerness.” —Standard. 


° Sate ° ° ° oi 
NAVAL POLICY: with a Description of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Srzevens. 
Demy 8v0, 6s. 
“A most opportune and valuable book; just the book that was wanted. Mr. Steevens has rendered a truly national service.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“That this book will have a large sale is our earnest hope. It fully deserves it. It is written excellently well; it is thoughtful and suggestive. It will be « 
clear and useful guide in the controversies of the honr, and no one can take it up, however much he knows, without being instructed,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND: Historical Outlines. By H. pz B. Gispivs, M.A. With 5 Maps, 
demy 8vo, 470 pp., 10s. 6d, 

This book is written with the view of affording a clear view of the main facts of English Social and Industrial History placed in due perspective, Beginning 
with prehistoric times, it pastes in review the growth and advance of industry up to the nineteenth century, The book is illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, aud 
Tables, and aided by copious foot-notes, 

‘*A better analysis of the history of English industry could hardly be desired, It is full of interest and admirably written,”—Scotsman. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., 


Fellow of the University of Durham. Demy 8vo, 103. 6d, 
This book treats of carly religion, from the point of view of Anthropology and Folk-lore; and is the first attempt that has been made in any language to 
weave together the resuits of recent investigations into such tupics as Sympathetic Magic, Totemism, Taboo, Fetishism, &c., so as to present a systematic account 
of the development of early religious institutions, 


ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: a Chapter in the History of Religion. By J. M. Rac. 
Demy 8v0, 73. 6d. 
is eas oes for the first time in moderate compass a complete portrait of St. Anselm, exhibiting him in his intimate and intzrior as well a3 in his pablic life, 
VOLUME II, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gisspon. A New 


Elition. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Lrinity College, Dublia. In7 vo!s demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; 
crown Syo, 63s, each. Vol. LI. 


PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Critical Notes, by 


J. M’COSH, M.A, Smail 4to, 123. 6d. This is the only ANNOTATED EDITION of the BACOCHIDES pn)lished in England, 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dicxrysoy, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 
The central ideas which lay at the basis of the most splendid civilisation of the ancient world are admirably pointed out in Mr. Dickinson's scholarly 
exposition of ‘Tne Greek View of Life.’......An admirable summary.”—Leeds Mercury. 


FICTION. 
THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Mater. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Taira Baition, 


“ The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as!good as itcan be. ‘Tho Cariss'ma,’ her fathe, and & 
journalistic almirer are, in particular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, It is much better than anything 
else we have seen from the same hand.”—Pall Mall Gaze'te. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas Mater. Twelfth Edition, crown 8vo, €s. 


This novel is now published by Messrs, Methuen, uniform with ‘* The Carissima,” 
ARTHUR MORRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


Y 7 » x 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO, By Artuur Mornuisoy, Author of “Tales of Mean Streets.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition. 
“Since Daniel Defoe, no such consummate master of realistic fiction has ar’son among na as Mr. Arthur Morrison. He has followed up his ‘ Tales of Mein Streets’ 
with a greater work, a tremendously powerful dramatic presentation of human life.’’—Scotsman. ve , 
‘‘Mr. Morrison has achieved an astonishing success. Take it as a whole, as a pictare of a phase of life, and you must admit that it is a masterly achievement— 
a triumph of art.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


IN THE GREAT DEEP: Tales of the Sea. By J. A. Barry, Author of “Steve Brown’s 


Bunyip.” Crown Svo, 63. : ? ; , 
** A good book, which we strongly recommend to all who relish sea-stories.”—St, James’s Gazette. ** Good reading, fresh, and vigorous.”—Daily Chronicle, 


DENOUNCED. By J. Brounpette Burroy. Crown 8vo, 6s. resaiainiaiins 


“Tt contains all that we ask for in this class of romance—action, adventure, and excitemen‘, told in clear, good English, besides possessing the power of holding 
attention captive fro: the firat page to the last.’—Army and Nav, Guzette. 


THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE, By Mary A. Owen. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


A story of life among the American Indians, 











“ A very charming story, fresh and unconventional,”—Glisjow Herald, “Vivid ond picturesqne.”"—Vanity Fair, 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS. By L. Core Coryrorp. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The story is exceedingly well told.”—Scotsman. “ The adventures are described with graphic power.”—Muanchester Guardian, 


“The period is admirably realised. Captain Jacobus isa strong character. The most striking aspect of tho novel 1s its exquisite writing.”—Black and Whites 


IHE SPIRIT OF STORM. By Ronatp Ross, Author of “ The Child of Ocean.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘The episode of the tornado is indescribable as a nightmare, yet powerfully impressive, The ship is as horribly attractive as that of Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner.”—North British Daily Mail. 


THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By Bertram Mirrorp. Illustrated, cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. prnira zaition, 


A story of South Africa. : 
“The story brist’es with incident, The terrific episode of the spider is narrate] with extraordinary forco.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By G. W. Sresvens. 8va, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


A Series of Soliloquies in which famous men of antiquity—Julius Cx ar, Nero, Alcibiades, &c.—attempt to express thems2lves in the modes of thought and lan- 


guage of to-day, 
*,* Messrs. METHUEN'’S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C, 
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ARCHIBALD GONSTABLE AND CO0.’S LIST. 





THE FIRST COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH, 


32 vols. demy 8vo, sold in sets only, 103. 6d. net per volume. 


This Edition is limited to 1,000 numbered and signed Sets for Sale, and 25 for presentation. The first volume contains a Portrait, reproduced in Photograyure 
from a Drawing specially made for this Edition by JOHN 8S. SARGENT, A.R.A. 


RICHARD FEVERELL. Now puvsuisnep. 





LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 


Danrecit, With numerous Illustrations by Leynard Martio. 
showing the position of every Church mentioned in the Book. 
16mo, 63. 

“ An excellent account of all the churches in the City of London. Mr. Daniell 
eovees has put together the necessary information cn the subject in a clear and 
snethodica! way...... We entirely share the writer’s enthusiasm......It is to be 
hoped that the book will increase the interest which is now felt in the City 
churches,”’—TZimes, 

“*Mr, Danie!l’s little book will be very welcome to every lover of these gems of 
the highest architectual art, Tbe pictures are numerous and good...., the 
descriptions are very accurate and fall,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*We doubly welcome Mr. A. E. Daniell’s work on ‘ London City Churches,’ for 
it will serve t» callincreased attention to these fabrics, and will help to prevent a 
spirit of inditference.”—St. James's Budget. 

“It deserves to ba widely read.’’—Morning Post, 


THE “WHITEHALL EDITION” OF THE 


WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited from the Original Texts 
by H. ARTHUR DOUBLEDAY, With the assistance of T. Grecory Foster, and 
Rosert Kitson. In 12 vols. imperial 16mo, 


By A. E. 
With a Map 
Imperial 














BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited 


by AuGuSTINE BirRELL. With Frontispieces by Alex. Ansted, and a Repro« 
duction of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Portrait. 6 vols. fcap 8yo, cloth, paper 
label, or gilt extra, 2s. net per vol.; also half-morocco, 33, net per vol, 
So!d in sets only. 
“ Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book-lover now 
on the market.”—Zllustrated London News, 


CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF THE WAVER- 


LEY NOVELS, the favourite Edition of Sir Wa'ter Scott. With all the 
Original Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 vols. fcap. 8v¥0. Cloth 
paper label title, 1s. 6d. net per vol., or £3 12s. the set. Also cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 2s. net per vol., or £4 163. the set; and half-leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net 
per vol., or £6 the set. 
“ A delightful reprint. The price is lower than that of many inferior editions,” 
—Athenzum, 
The excellence of the print, and the convenient s‘ze of the volumes, and the 
association of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine with 
£0 moderate a price to secure for this reprint a popu'arity a3 great as that which 
the original edition long and justly enjoyed with former generations and 
readers,’’—Times, 





TRAVELS OF H.I.M. THE CZAR NICHOLAS II. (WHEN CESAREWITCH) IN THE 


EAST. With about 500 Lilustrations engraved on Wood. £5 5s. net. 


‘It abounds in living interest from its first page to its last.”—Daily News, 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION, 1857-70. By GiEsson-Wuire. 


With Photogravures, and over 


100 Iilustrations by Ford Madox Brown, Birket Foster, A. Boyd Houghton, Arthur Hughes, Charles Keene, M. J. Lawless, Lord Leighton, P.R.A., G. du 


Maurier, Sir J. 


and others. Limited Edit on, buckram, gilt extra. Two Guineas net. 


~d 
E. Millais, P.R.A., E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, Frederick Sandys, William Small, Frederick Walker, A.R.A., J. McNeill Whistler, 





THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 


Printed in red and black cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 1s. net; cloth gilt, ls. 61. net; whole Jeather, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE PSALMS. 


ST. MATTHEW. 


ST. MARK. ST. LUKE. ST. JOHN. 


Others to follow. 





SECOND EDITION, large demy 8vo, £1 ls. net. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir Witoiam Martin Conway. 


Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 


With 100 Full-page 


** A high place among these books of climbing which appeal to many who cannot climb, as well as to all who can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume 


* The Alps from End to End,’ "—Times. 


“There is, perhaps, not another living Alpinist—unless we except Mr. Coolidge, who contributes a valuable précis of the toporraphy—who could have combined 
the requisite kuowledge with physical capability for the task...... Sir William Conway’s book is as vivid as it is charming.” —Standard, 


THE MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, KNIGHT. Being 


his Voyage and Travel which treateth of the Way to Jerusalem and of the Marvels of Ind, with other Islands and Countries. 
trated by ARTHUR LAYARD, With a Preface by JOHN CAMERON GRANT, 


label, uncut edges, $s. 


Ed.ted and profusely Illus- 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63.; also backram, paper 





THE ENEMIES: aNovel. By E. H. Coorgr, Author of “ Richard Escott,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“A well-written and interesting book.’—Manchester Courier, 
“ A book of considerab‘e power.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE VIGIL: a Romance of Zulu Life. 


McCormick. Orown 8v0, 6s, 
** An excellent story.’’—Athenzum, 


By Caarutes Montacoe. 


With Illustrations by A. D. 


“It is not exsy to single out the best in a book that is throughout so absorbing and delightful.”—Leeds Mercury. 


HIS VINDICATION: a Novel. 


“*The La-t of the Hadions.” Crown 8vo, 6a 
**In plot and sty:e it is altogether excellent.”—Gentlewoman, 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By Grorce Menrepitn. 


By Mrs. Newman, Author of “Too Late,” ‘“ Jean,” and 


Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“To say that Mr. Mere lith is at his be-t in ‘The Amazing Marriage’ is to say that be has given us a masterpiece.”—Daily News. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. By Georce Merepira. 
By the Author of “ Muggleton College.” 


By 


JAMES ; or, Virtue Rewarded. 


** By all means read ‘James,’”—Literary World. 


TORRIBA: a Princess of the Amorayes. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. and 38s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Joun CAMERON GRANT. Qs. 6d. 


“A remarkable tole, likely to please any reader who is fond of an unconventional story that moves in unfamiliar ground.”—Scotsman, 





NEW EDITION, profusely Illustrated. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS. 


ROBERTS, 


GREEN FIRE: a Story of the Western Islands. 


Eater,” ‘‘ Pharais,” ‘The Monntain Lovers,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 


Toil and Travel in Further North America. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, with Lllustrations by A. D. McCormick, and from Photographs, 73. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


By Morte 
By Fiona Mactg£op, Author of “ The Sin 


** We know of no author since Sir Walter Scott that has been so eminently successful as Miss Fiona Macleod.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“There are few in whose hands the pure threads have been so skilfully and delicately woven a3 they have in Fiona Macleod’s,.""°—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** The fuller revelation which we looked for from Miss Fiona Macleod’s earlier works has been amply fulfilled in this volume.’’— Western Mail. 


A STURDY BEGGAR and LADY BRAMBER’S GHOST. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


By Cuartes CHARRINGTON. 


“Show Mr. Charrington possessed of an imagination and vigour that may serve him to good purpose,”—Globe, 





POETRY 


SONGS OF THE MAID. By Joun Honrizy Sxrine, Warden of Glenalmond, 
SONGS AND MEDITATIONS. By Mavrice Hewterr, 
SONGS OF THE SOIL. By Frank Stanton. 


[Shortly. 
[ Shortly. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 


“ We have seldom read a volume of verse with an easier and better sustained enjoyment.”—Manchester Guardian. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MACMILLAN AND 


CO.5 NEW BOOKS. 





Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A. 


By JOHN GEORGE MARKS. 


With 13 Photogravures and 100 Iilu:trations. 


[Ready December 1st, 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


JANE 


AUSTEN’S 


With 40 Illustrations by Huau Tuomson, ard an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. In cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s, 


EMM A. 


In plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 
"Ready December Ist. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! 


An LDITION DE LUXE, with 80 Full-page and other Illustrations by Cuartes H. Broox. Printed in red and black, in 2 vols, Extra Crown 8yo, 21s, 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE CRANFORD SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 


y 
With 80 Illustrations by Epmunp J, SuLLIVAN. 


THE AL 


[Ready Deceinber 1st. 


HAMBR A. 


- By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With an Introduction by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 
Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JosepH PENNELL, 


Also a limited Edition on Super-royal, Hand-made, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 42s. net. 


(250 Copies for America, and 250 for England.) 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE RIVALS. 


By RB. 


B. SHERIDAN. 


With 50 Illustrations by Epmunp J. ae. A and an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC., M.P. 


Also a limited Edition on Super-royal, Hand- made, 30s, net. 


(250 Oopies only for } ee and Americ., ) 








sacene EDITION NOW >. pe 
By RUDYARD KIPLIN 


SOLDIER TALES. Caicaes :—WITH THE 
Main GuARD—THE Drums oF THE Fore anp ArtT—THE MAN WHO WAS— 
Tue Courtine OF Dinan SHADD—THE INCARNATION OF KRISHNA MULVANEY 
—Takina oF LUNGTUNGPEN—THE MADNEsS OF PRIVATE ORTHERIS, Wi ith 
Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by A. S. Hartrick, Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 63, 

DAILY NEWS. *_«'The large and beautifully clear print, excellent paper, and 
binding in blue and gold make ‘Soldier Tales’ a mos} attractive and timely gift- 
book,” | 


emy 16mo, Qs. 6d 7 Ree 
THE RUDYARD KIPLING BIRTHDAY BOOK. Com- 


piled by Josepu Finn (Authorised by Rupyarp Kiruing), With 12 Ilus- 
trations by J. Lockwoop KIPLinG. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE CAMORRA. By 


CuarLEs Grant. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. OAPPER. 





Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
ON THE BROADS. By Anna Bowman Dopp, Author 


of “Cathedral Days,” &. With I!lustrations by Josepa PenneLt. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES: YORK, LINCOLN, AND 
BEVERLEY. Drawn and Etched by Rospert "Parnes. With an Intro- 
duction by the late Professor EK, A. Freeman, D.C.UL. 75 Copies, Proofs 
in folio, half Roxburgh, £5 5s, net. 200 Columbier 4to, handsomely bound 
in cloth, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


Small 4to, clo h gilt, 7s. fd. 


TRAVELS IN UNKNOWN AUSTRIA. By Princess 


Mary of THuRN and Taxis, With Illustrations by the AUTHOR. 























BY THE EDITOR OF THE * SCOTSMAN,” 
Demy 8vo, 10, net. 


AN EDITOR’S RETROSPECT. Fifty Years of News- 
piper Work, By CuHarves A. Cooper. 

SCOTSMAN,.—"* Perhaps the best tcst of a book is the general impression it 
leaves on our mind when we have read it. The impression left by Mr. Cooper’s 
reminiscences is in every way pleasant; it is that of a genial and able man, 
devoted to a most honourable calling, which his many friends hops he will long 
continue to adorn.” 





VOL, V. NOW, a aa 


BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted 





from the Times, Vol. V., 1891-92. Containing amonzst others :—Lord 
Tennyson, John Greenleaf Whittier, Professor HK. A. Freeman, Cardinal 
Manning. 

own 8vo, 3s. 61, net. 


RICH AND POOR. By Mrs. Bernard BosanQuer. __ 


Dewy 8vo, 10s, d. ? 
SOCIALISM. Being Notes ona Political Tour. By Sir 
Henry Wrixoy, late Attorney-Geieral of Victoria, Australia, and Oom- 
nissioner for Inqu ry from that Province. 
DAILY CHRONICLE,.—‘‘ Sir Henry Wrixon is a most painstaking and sym- 
—— Observer, nothing that he saw or heard being allowed to pass by 
unheeded.”” 


’ 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. New Volumes. 
Edited, with Introductions Pa Notes, by Ricoarp G, Movuxtoy, M.A, 
(Camb.) Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. ea 

GENESIS—EXODUS—J Oban 3 -BIBLICAL IDYLS: Oontaining Solomon’s 

Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 


NOW READY, PART XIV., S»per-royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Prof. Friepricu 


RatzeEL. Translated from the Secoid Germin Elitioa by A. J. Burier, 
With ae Coloured 
Als» ready, Vol. I., 123. 








M.A, With a Preface by E. B. T'ytor, D.C.L. 
Plates, Maps, and Illustration:. 





ART III. NOW RBADY. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
W. M. Stoane, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated with 80 Re 
Mas sterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, 
Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 
Also ready, PARTS I. and IL. and VOLUME I. 
In 20 Parts at 4s. net each, or in 4 Vols. at 243. net each. Supplied only in sets. 
TIMES,.—‘ The most magnifi cent of modern lives of Napoleon......fha s2rious 
and cireful work of a very competent historian.” 


NEW NOVELS, 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 
TAQUISARA. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 
PUNCH.—* The novel is delightfal and its perusal a real recreation.” 
Crown 8vo. 63, 
PALLADIA. By Mrs. Hoven FRASER. 
n 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. By Rotr Botprewoop. 


VOLUME IT. NOW RADY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by 


S. F, Harmer, M.A., and A. E. Surpiey, M.A. Il!ustrated, Demy 8vo, 173, net. 
Vol. Il. WORMS, ROTIFERS, and POLYZOA. By F. W. Gamstr, 
M.Se., Miss L. SHeLpon, A. E, Surpitey, M.A., Marcos Harroa, M.A, 
W. BLAXLAND Benuam, D.Sc., F. E. Bepparp, M.A. F.R.S., and 8. F. 
HarRME Ry M.A., Fellow of Kins g's Colle ge, Cambridge, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


By Professor 
productions of tha 
‘and 220 Fa!l!-page 














No. 446, DECEMBER. Price 1s. 
1, Ei — or Saint Foret. | 6. SHELLEY aT TREMADOC, 
Chaps. 24-26, . 
2. Tue CaPITAL OF Paris, % A Recs ven Love, 
3. CHRISTMAS AT BYLAND, 8. Tue Roman OnurncH In Frence 
4, THe MoLiy Maauires, | Fiction. 
5, A WInTER’s WALK, 9, A Stupy tn Coronrat History. 





NOW READY, PRIOE ls. 42. 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


CONTAINS BESIDES MANY SPECIAL & SEASONABLE ATTRACTIONS :— 
Tue Curistwas KALENDS OF Provence. By T. A. Janvier, and illustrated by 
Lonis Loeb, 
Hua Wynne, Free Quaker. By Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell. 
OaMPAIGNING WITH GRanT, By Horace Porter, 
d the continuation of 


An 
F, MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ST. NICHOLAS XMAS NUMBER. 


CoNTAINS BESIDES many SPECIAL & SEASONABLE ATTRACTIONS :— 
A Ten-Page Sea Story, eutitied 
THe VoyaGE OF THE “ NorTHERN Ligut.” By J. T. Trowbridge. 
CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM. By Edwin 8. Wallice. 
A Snow-Bounp Curistmas. By Frances Cole Burr. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


VOL, II., NO. 1. OCTOBER, 1896, . 6d, net. 
CONTENTS : 
Tur COLONEL AND HIS ComMaANnD. By Julian “Corbett. 
British Convicts SHIPPED TO AMERICAN COLONIES, 
A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF 
Archibald C. Coolidge. 
Tue VATICAN ARCHIVES. By Charles H. Haskins. 
Rev. THoMAS BRAY AND HIS AMERICAN LIBRARIES, 
THE PARTITION OF PoLAND. By James B. Perkins. 
DocuMENTS.—REVIEWS OF BooKs.—BiBLIOGRAPHICAL,—NOTES AND NEws, 








By James D. Butler, 


NorTHERN Evxors. By 


By Bernard O. Steiner, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


“ SPOHOCHSSSSSOSHSSHSSSSHOSSHSHSSSHOSOSOSOOOOOOE 
E A SUMPTUOUS ART VOLUME, of which THE DAILY TELEGRAPH (November 17th, 1898) says :— 
“For splendour of typographical and pictorial production has rarely been surpassed by any publication 
of the Victorian Age.” 


THE CENTURY OF LOUIS XIV. 


ITS ARTS-—ITS IDEAS. 


From the French of Emitz Bovraxors, Lecturer at the Ecole Normale Supérieure of Paris. 
Ta One Handsome Vo'ume of about 500 pages, imperial 8ve, bade 22 Photogravure Capneryiste Bens 


GUINEAS 


By Mrs. CASHEL HORY, 


i d 590 Illustrations i 
iopeerviete © pane " ustrations in the Text, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—** The book teem, from its first to last page, with treasures of instruction and entertainment.” 
THE PAL MAUL GAZEtrsé sivs:—* M. Bourgeois provides us with a delightfully realistic series of pictures, which make the volume entertaining from ¢ cover 


to cover.’......Of the beauty and perfection of the engravings reproduced in this volume it need only be said that they are worthy of the rest of 


aj the book..,... This book is a treasure.” 


the printing and qet-up 





NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP-DESIGNATE OF LONDON. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE SPIRIT. By Dr. Manvett Crticnroy, 


Forming the New Volume in the ‘‘ PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.” Crown 8vo, with Photograyure Portrait, cloth, 3s, 6d, 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE ANNALS OF THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT. sq, 


By Sir CHARLES MORDAUNT, Bart., and the Hon. and Rev. W. R. VERNEY. 
Describing many splendid runs with these celebrated Hounds, from Authentic Documents, mostly original. 


W th nearly 40 Portraits and Hunting Scenes reproduced in Photogravure, also other Illustrations, Maps of the Runs, &, To these are added numerous Not, 
Anecdotes, and Pi.ces csnnected wit the Chase, Fishing, and Shooting. 2 handsome royal 8vo vols., cloth extra, TWO GUINEAS net, bid 





RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES OF GOODWOOD 


AND THE DUKES OF RICHMOND. By JOHN KENT, Author of “ The Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck,” &, 
With many Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 240 pp., cloth extra, 14s, 


of Marca. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl 





NOW SELLING WELL—ESPECIALLY IN SCOTLAND. 


JOSEPH THOMSON, 


THE AFRICAN EXPLORER 


By his Brother, the Rev J. B. THOMSON, of Greenock. 
With 6 Maps and many Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ Joseph Thomson has a front place in the ranks of African explorers beside his countrymen, Mungo Park and David Livingstone..,,..A 


worthy and substantial memorial of a noble character. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ This charming and sympathetic biography is the best thing that has been produced by fraternal piety since Thomas Heghes 
composed his delightful ‘Memoir of a Brother.’ It tells the story of a fine and memorable life in simple and well-chosen language, aad will be a precious poss<ssion 
to all who are interested in exploration, but especially to Scotchmen who are proud that so excellent a man was their countryman,” 





ROUND ABOUT ARMENIA: the Record of a Journey through Turkey, the 


Caucasus, and Persia in 1895. 


By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS, Author of “ In the Track of the Russian Famine,” &, 


With Mary, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE DAILY MAIL eays:—“‘ One of the most notable of the many commentaries on the Armenian question is Mr. Brayley Holgetts’ * Round About Armenia,’ Mr. 
Hodgetts is a competent authority on the situation in the East,a keen and accurate observer, and a very capable writer, and his book is singularly free from bias and 





sensational exaggeration,” 


THE CIVILISATION OF OUR DAY: a Series of 
Original Essays on some of its more Important Phases at the Close of the 
Ninetcenth Century. By Professor F, Max Miter, Dr. RicHarp GARNETT, 
C.B., Sir Huan Gitzean-RetD, and other Expert Writers. Edi'ed by James 
SAMUELSON. With Maps, Photogravure Portraits, and other Illustrations, 
1 vol, royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


WITH THE YACHT AND CAMERA IN EASTERN 
WATERS. By the Eart or Cavan, K.P., &c., Author of ** With the Yacht, 
Camera, and Cycle in the Mediterranean, With many Full-page I]lustrations 
Reproduced from Photographs, crown 8vo, cloth, 123. 6d. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF BRITISH 


MUSICIANS. By Joun Warniner, Mue.D., Trinity College. Preface by 
JoskPH BENNETT. With many hundreds of Portraits of well-known and 
eminent living Musicians of Great Britain and Ireland, and short Bio. 
graphical Notices of each, royal 4to, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 14s. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SYDNEY SMITH. 


Based on Family Documents and the Recollections of Persona! Friends. By 
Stuart J. Reip, Author of “Lord John Russell" in the ‘‘ Queen’s Prime 


LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE EAST INDIA COM- 


PANY FROM ITS SERVANTS IN THE EASY. Transcrited from the 
‘Original Coriespondence” Series of the India Office Records. Vol. I, 
1602-13. With an Introduction by Mr. F. 0. Danvers, Registrar and Super. 
intendent of Records, India Office, Oce Guinea net. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. E. V. Boas, 
J.ecturer in Zoology in the Royal College of Agriculture, Copenhagen. 
Translated by J. W. Kirgatpy, Tator in Natural Science to the Association 
for the Education of Women, Oxford, and E. 0. Poutarp, B.Sc. Lond., 
Assistant Lecturer in Biology, University Extension College, Reading, 
Illustrated with 427 Figures, 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth extra, One Guinea net. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE AND 


THE SEDENTARY. By N. E. Yorrke-Davirs, Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, M.R.C.S., Author of “ Foods for the Fat.” 
Fourth Edition (Sixth Thousand). Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POEMS. 
MARGARET AND MARGARITES. Poems by Crana 


Ministera” Series, &c. Fourth and Revised Edition, with additional Letters : . 
and Anecdotes. Crown 8vo, w.th Photogravure Portrait, 6s. ertonggl + agp Author of “Sonnets Sacred and Secular.”” Crown 8yo, 
™ cloth, 3s, 6d. 
THE TEARS OF THE HELIADES; or, Amber : 
asa Gem. By W. ARNOLD Borrom. Illustrated, qows Svo, cloth, gilt THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. Second Series. By Livian 
top, 53. “Bull of valuable information.’’—Glasgow Herald, Wuitine, Author of “ From Dreamland Sent,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS IN ONE-VOLUME FORM. 
THE WEB OF AN OLD WEAVER. By J. Kutcutry 


Syowpen, Author of “ Tales from the Yorkshire Wolds,” &c. : Cr. 8vo, 5s, 

RAFAEL: a Romance of the History of Spain. From 
the French of M. Ernest Davpet by Mrs. Casnext Horry. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STONEWALL’S SCOUT: a Story of the American Civil 
War. By ReainaLtp Hors.ey, Author of “The Yellow God,” &. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 63. 

JACK STAPLETON; or, The Romance of a Coral Island. 
By Commander Craupe Haxpina, R.N., Author of ‘The Capture of the 
‘strella.’” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. : 5 

THE SORCERESS OF PARIS. Being the Chronicle of 
Jrawn Louis Cuarxes, Couut de Dunois. By P. H. Dircurterr, M.A. With 
decorative Tit!e-Page, cloth. 5s. 

AN AUSTRALIAN BUSH TRACK. By J. D. Hennessey, 


Author of ** The Dis-Honourable,” “Wynnum,” Crown 8vo, 6s, 





NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
FLOATING ISLAND; or, The Pearl of the Pacific. By 


JuLes Verne, Author cf ‘‘ From the Earth to the Moon,” &. With 6 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE LONGSHOREMAN. By Herszrr Rvsse11, 
Author of ‘The Haunted Ship,” &c. With Illustrations by 8. Adamson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 

THE CRYSTAL CITY UNDER THE SEA. By A. 
Lavrir, Author of “The Conquest of the Moon,” &¢, Fuliy Illustrated, 
crown $yvo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 


TAMERS OF THE SEA. The Northmen in America 


from the Tenth until the Fifteenth Century. Translated from the French cf 
M. E. Nevgomm by Mrs. CasHEL Horr. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6:. 


A BOY ALL OVER. By Harotp Avery, Author of 


** An Old Boy’s Yarn,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





NOW READY. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Containing AN ARTICLE ON SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, the recently deceased President of the Royal Academy, with a great number of his finett 
Pictures selected before his death, and partly with his aid, by Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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